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i? Bakelite Ltd.'s Potter: You don't 
save on fringe benefits when you 
operate in England 








Air-conditioner makers will pay 


plenty for a good chemical de- 
odorizer-sterilizer 





Better ‘nylon’ in the offing? 
Researchers put polyoxamide to 








ms } He does the work of 21 wheel- 
barrow pushers in new glass raw- 
materials batching plant . . p. 48 





New titanium dioxide capacity 
will rout the blues of shortage- 
plagued consumers 








iL dusts bess. / 


COMPETITIVE . WESTVACO 
ASH ; INS" 


“Handsome is as handsome does”. 


Users tell us that WESTVACO Soda Ash dusts less. The camera 
confirms their practical experience. We believe you'll do so, too. 
So if chemical purity, speed in dissolving, clarity of solutions, 
unusual flowability and less dusting are what you want, you'll 
find them all in WESTVACO Soda Ash. 

Give or take a reasonable distance, our shipping territory is the 
Mississippi Valley to the Panhandle to the Pacific. To users in 
every industry thereabouts, we offer exceptional quality at 

regular price. Interested? 


Westvaco Chlior-Alkali Division 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


161 E. 42nd St., New York 17. - Chicago St. Lovis Denver Philadelphia So. Charleston, W. Va. 
FMC CHEMICALS INCLUDE: BE‘ 
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Photo Courtesy of Burlington Decorative Fabric Associates, Burlington Industries, Inc. 


Now=liquid muscles for decorative fabrics! 


MPROVING the performance of decorative fabrics has long been a 
problem to their manufacturers. Many types of undercoatings 
were tried. Some improved strength and durability, but brittle feel, 
reduced flexibility and resilience, high cost, objectionable odor, 
poor adhesion and lack of permanence were added problems. 


The ultimate solution was a coating based on PLIOLITE LATEX. 
Barely visible, this lightweight, odorless backing muscles fabrics in 
every direction, permits them to retain shape after severe stretch- 
ing, ends wrinkling. It also improves body and drape and binds the 
fibers in place, increasing resistance to raveling, tearing and snag- 
ging. And it’s permanent! 
PLIOLITE LATEX is the family name for a series of styrene- 
butadiene copolymer dispersions, ranging from elastomeric to 
resinous in nature. These latices in the form of saturants, 
CHEMICAL sizes, finishes, coatings, inks and adhesives are doing 
: much to improve appearance and durability of tex- 
GOOD Sy EAR tile, paper, leather and rubber products. What can 
y) you do with the strength, flexibility, permanence 
and resistance to chemicals, abrasion and aging of a 
COATINGS DIVISION PLIOLITE LATEX? For details, write: 


DEPARTMENT Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 0-9417, Akron 16, Ohio 





Chemigum, Pliobond, Pliofiex, Pliolite, Piio-Tuf, Pliovic -T. M.’s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


The Finest Chemicals for Industry —CHEMIGUM + PLIOBOND + PLIOFLEX - PLIOLITE+ PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC - WING-CHEMICALS 
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The expansion plans of a chemical plant called 
for the design of a processing tank that was 
so huge it could not be shipped in one piece. 

So the steel fabricator’s engineers, working 
with “U. S.” engineers, designed the tank in 2 
parts. The tricky task of transporting these 
immense sections from the fabricator to the 
“U.S.” plant (where U.S. Permobond protec- 
tive linings were installed) and from there to 
the chemical plant was arranged by “U.S.” 


Mechanical Goods Division 


traffic specialists. When the 2 sections arrived 
at the chemical plant, “U.S.” field service men 
vulcanized the joints after the halves were 
welded together, making a complete rubber 
lining with no seams or joints. Thanks to the 
Permobond® lining, the tank is immune to 
acid attack. 

For protection against corrosion of tanks, 
piping, valves—get in touch with us at Rocke- 
feller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Titanium Metals Corp. will boost its titanium production 
capacity by 67%—and without a government loan or 


purchase contract 
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THE BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS 


How 
to Solve 
Problems 
2 with 
UCT Baty 


Research and Technical Assistance 
In a field that is expanding as 
rapidly as the wood flour industry, 
research and development effort are 
vital in enabling the user to adapt 
wood flour efficiently to new and 
improved uses. 


The Wilner Company maintains 
a continuing research program in 
wood flour utilization, supple- 
mented by the services of a lead- 
ing firm of industrial research 
consultants. 


These services are available at 
no cost, to help any interested con- 
cern in solving development and/or 


processing problems involving use 
of wood flour. 





Typical Analysis 
100 Mesh Wood Flour 
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"4 Among the users of 
Wilner Wood Flour 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO. 
BIRD & SON 
BONAFIDE MILLS, INC. 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
ROHM & HAAS CO. 
STANDARD TANK & SEAT CO. . 


For samples, 
further 
information 
and 
specifications, 
please write. 


Dept. N-1D 


Wilner Wood Products Co., Norway, Me. 





INDUSTRIES 


Now, Two Cost-Saving 
F.& D.A.-accepted Plasticizers 


for cellulosics... 
Compare PFIZER CITROFLEX” A-2 


(Acetyl Triethyl Citrate) 


The Food and Drug Administration has now accepted 
CITROFLEX A-2 for use in plastic food wraps—like 
the cellulose acetate food packages you see here. Non- 
toxic and odorless, CITROFLEX A-2 is accepted for 
both fatty and non-fatty foods. Most important to 
you, the cost of this citric acid ester is remarkably 


low, compared to other nontoxic cellulose acetate 
plasticizers. 


for polyvinyls... 
Compare PFIZER CITROFLEX™ 


(Acetyl Tributyl Citrate) 


CITROFLEX A-4 is also nontoxic, odorless and accepted 
by the F.&D.A. for use in plastic packaging of either fatty 
or non-fatty foods. You can use CITROFLEX A-4 to plas- 
ticize vinyl films for meat wrapping...vinyl coatings for 
food containers...vinyl plastisols for bottle crown liners, 
food jar sealing rings and “safe teething” vinyl toys. Com- 
pare the cost of efficient CITROFLEX A-4 with other 
F.&D.A. accepted vinyl plasticizers. 


Besides A-2 and A-4, the Pfizer CITROFLEX line includes 
CITROFLEX 2 (Triethyl Citrate), CITROFLEX 4 (Tri- 
butyl Citrate) and CITROFLEX A-8 (Acetyl Tri-2-Ethyl- 
hexyl Citrate). Check into the Pfizer CITROFLEX plasti- 
cizers today. Mail the coupon below. 

*CITROFLEX is a trademark of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
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Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 











(1 #Please send me Technical Bulletin 31 on 
Citroflex Plasticizers 





(_ Please send me a sample of CITROFLEX A-2 
(Please send me a sample of CITROFLEX A-4 
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Branch Offices: Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Calif.; Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Tex. 
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As wet as rain water? As wet as well-water 
or tap water? You're wrong if you think 
sol Wet is as wet as Jacques Wolf 
Wetting Agents make it...and that's 
about 1,000 times wetter than ordinary 
water! This vast degree of wetness is 
invalyable in industries as widely divergent 
as tanning, steel, insecticides, pigment, and 
paper manufacturing. 


JACQUES WOLF WETTING AGENTS 
have thousands of uses in manufacturing 
processes that require reduction of surface 
tension, allowing exceptional penetration, 
saturation, wetting-out and dispersion. 


Test samples and complete data can be 
submitted to you without obligation. Con- 
tact us today. 





JA 


PASSAIC, N. J, 
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We Agree... 


GENTLEMEN: [Re] “Lime’s 
Mainstay: Chemicals” (March 17) 
dealing with the 1955 use of lime, 
the agricultural use is much greater 
than the figures indicated. 

W. D. McMILLAN 

Director 

Feed Research and Specifications 
Cooperative Grange League 
Federation Exchange, Inc. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


... lf You Mean Limestone 


Dear Sir: In your report on lime 
(March 17) you note with some sur- 
prise the small amount used for agri- 
cultural purposes. Actually about 
99% of the “lime” used in agriculture 
is and has always been limestone. Con- 
sequently it would not appear in sta- 
tistics on lime. For example, in 1950, 
19,348,000 tons of limestone were 
used in agriculture vs. 332,000 tons 
of lime. The amount of lime used 
hasn’t changed greatly since 1925-29, 
when 318,000 tons were used. 

Data is from U.S. Minerals Year- 
book, 1950. 

Jack D. JOFFE 
Chemical Abstracts 
Ohio State University 
Columbus, O. 


As reader Joffe says, most of the 
“lime” used in agriculture is and has 
been limestone, and would not appear 
in statistics on lime. Our story con- 
cerns only calcium oxide and hydrox- 
ide—not calcium carbonate or lime- 
stone.—ED. 


Two New Heart Drugs 


Dear Mr. JOHNSON: Re the article on 
heart drugs in your March 3 issue. 
Of special interest is your reference 
to diuretics as noted with specific cita- 
tion of Lakeside’s Neohydrin (3-chlor- 
omercuri-2-methoxypropylurea). We, 
too, have a nonionizable mercurial 
diuretic, which is administered orally 
and should be announced to the pro- 
fession some time this year. It is 
known as Meterox [1-(3-hydroxymer- 
curi - 2 - methoxypropy]) - biuret]. We 
thought this would be of interest to 
you in that it, too, possesses the same 
virtues as described for Neohydrin. 


6 








|C W Report 





Next Week .. . 


CW illumines the se- 
crecy-shrouded missiles program, 
spotlights opportunities for the 
chemical industry in this billion- 
dollar-a-year industry. 











Ecolid [4,5,6,7-tetrachloro-2-(2-di- 
methylaminoethyl) - isoindoline di- 
methochloride] is a most interesting 
compound and one with which we 
collectively have had interesting re- 
search experiences at Ciba. As you 
may have noticed, it was announced 
last week. ... 

Dr. FREDRICK F. YONKMAN 
Vice-President in charge of Research 
Ciba Pharmaceutical Products, Inc. 
Summit, N. J. 


Pyrrole Makes It 


GENTLEMEN: We feel quite strong- 
ly that a correction should be made 
in the item on [sodium fluoroacetate 
(Feb. 4, p. 85), which suggested that 
there is only one producer]. 

We are very proud of the construc- 
tion of an entirely new, improved 
plant for the manufacture of sodium 
fluoroacetate. .. . 

Sample labels, registry 
3685-10, are attached. 

Our product has been recognized 
by The National Pest Control Assn. 

R. E. RUHOFF 

Secretary 

Pyrrole Chemical Corp. 
Portsmouth, O. 


number 





CW welcomes expressions of 
opinions from readers. The only re- 
quirements: that they be pertinent, 
as brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: 
H. C. E. Johnson, Chemical Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N.Y. 











SEE YOU THERE 


Material Handling Institute Inc., spring 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, April 3. 


New York Academy of Sciences, con- 
ference on mercury ard its compounds, 
Barbizon-Plaza Hotel, New York, April 
6-7. 


Scientific Apparatus Makers Assn., 
38th annual meeting, Belleview-Biltmore, 
Belleair, Fla., April 8-12. 


American Chemical Society, 129th na- 
tional meeting, Dallas, April 8-13. 


American Pharmaceutical Mfg. Assn., 
annual meeting, Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla., April 9-11. 


Midwest Research Institute, sympo- 
sium for management on applications of 
analog computers, Hotel Phillips, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., April 10-11. 


Metal Powder Assn., 12th annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, April 
10-12. 


Council for Agricultural & Chemurgic 
Research, annual conference, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago, April 10-12. 


American Society of Biological Chem- 
ists, spring meeting, Atlantic City, April 
16-20. 


American Institute of Chemical En- 
gineers and University of Pennsylvania, 
4th annual meeting on “Experience in 
Industry,” Museum Auditorium, Phila- 
delphia, April 17. 


National Industrial Research Confer- 
ence, theme, “Research for Profit,” Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, April 18-19. 


National Industrial Health Conference, 
meeting, Convention Hall, Philadelphia, 
April 21-27. 


American Management Assn., confer- 
ence on systems planning and control, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, April 23-24. 


American Zinc Institute, 38th annual 
meeting, Hotel Statler, St. Louis, April 
23-24. 


American Oil Chemists’ Society, Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, April 23-25. 


Assn. of Consulting Chemists & Chem- 
ical Engineers Inc., symposium and ban- 
quet, 5:00 p.m., Hotel Belmont Plaza, 
New York, April 25. 


Society of Plastics Industry, Midwest 
plastics conference, French Lick-Sheraton 
Hotel, French Lick, Ind., April 25-27. 


National Sanitary Supply Assn., 33rd 
annual trade show, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, April 29-May 2. 


Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., 
44th annual meeting, Washington, D.C., 
April 30-May 2. 
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...when you formulate 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 
Esters of Butoxy Ethoxy Propanol 


Here’s how your product benefits: 


In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company, Division 
of Union Carbide Canada Limited, Montreal. 


These esters are low in volatility. This insures maximum efficiency in weed 
and brush control plus minimum danger from vapor damage to sensitive crops. 
Esters are approved for use in control of weeds in small grains and general 
weed and brush control. 

Formulating problems are reduced. These esters are mobile liquids at normal 
temperatures. They are also miscible in all proportions with aromatic and 
aliphatic hydrocarbon solvents. 


CA we | 0) a Other CARBIDE formulating aids for herbicides are— 


AND CARBON . 


CHEMICALS ae 


Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Company 
A Division of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


30 East 42nd Street [fg New York 17, N.Y 
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Di-and triethanolamine—for alkanolamine salts of 2.4-D 


Diethylamine, triethylamine, and isopropylamine—for alkylamine salts of 


2.4-D and 2,4,5-T 
2-Ethylhexy] alcohol, butanol, and isobutanol—for esters of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T 


CarBowax polyethylene glycols—intermediates in the manufacture of non- 
ionic emulsifiers 


CarsiTo and CELLOSOLVE solvents—coupling agents 
Tercirot Nonionics NPX and XD—dispersants and emulsifiers 
Epoxides-epichlorhydrin and propylene oxide-acid acceptor stabilizers 


For information or samples—write today to Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Company, Room 308, Dept. H, 30 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


“Carbowax,” “‘Carbitol,” “Cellosolve.’ and “Tergitol’” are registered trade- 


marks of UCC. 





Sources of many derivatives—insecticides, perfumes, 


pharmaceuticals, flavorings. 


intermediates for resins 


in adhesives, varnishes, ion-exchange resins. 


You can be sure of high purity product 
and dependable supply when you order 
the allyls from Shell Chemical. For more 
than 15 years, Shell has been the nation’s 
sole supplier of commercial quantities of 
these important raw materials. 


Allyl chloride and allyl alcohol are 


available in drums and tank cars. Con- 
veniently located depots assure prompt 
shipment. 


Your Shell Chemical representative will 
gladly discuss your allyl alcohol and allyl 
chloride requirements with you. Write 
for samples. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


CHEMICAL PARTNER OF INDUSTRY AND AGRICULTURE 
380 Madison Avenue New York 17, New York 


Affanta + Boston + Chicage + Cleveland - Detroit - Houston + Los Angeles » Newark » New York + San Francisco:+ St. Levis 


IN CANADA: Chemical Division, Shell Oil Company of Canada, Limited + Montreal + Toronte + Vancouver 
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How profitable are agricultural chemical sales? It's a question that 
many companies have been asking themselves ever since the decline in farm 


income started some years ago. But this week, the question had some new 
answers: 





The Chemagro Corp. will expand its operations. The company, set 
up several years ago by Farbenfabriken Bayer, Geary Chemical and Pittsburgh 
Coke & Chemical, to promote Bayer’s organophosphorus insecticides in the U.S., 
has been making a profit on increased sales. But PC&C’s agricultural chemicals 
division has not been profitable, so its sales activities are being transferred to 
Chemagro. 





Reports PC&C: “In recent years it has become increasingly evident 
that a well-integrated company of substantial size and with particular strength 
in research and sales could become outstandingly successful in the agricultural 
chemicals field.” And PC&C is betting on Chemagro. 


Goodrich Chemical, on the other hand, is pulling most of the way 
out of the agricultural chemical field. Two exceptions: it will continue to make 


the antimildew and weed killer that it now markets under the tradenames Stad 
and Oktone. 





There’s question, too, about the future of some Western ammonia 
producers. 





A fortnight before Thunderbird Corp.’s scheduled construction start on 
its $12-million anhydrous ammonia plant in central Arizona, the former president 


of Shell Chemical, Jan Oostermeyer, warned that Arizoua is not a profitable 
spot for new plant sites. 


Speaking to the Arizona section of the American Assn. for the 
Advancement of Science, Oostermeyer noted that a price war among firms 
selling chemical fertilizer was under way. “Any new plants established in 
Arizona to produce nitrate fertilizers,” he pointed out, “would be unable te 


profit because the state has become the dumping ground for marginal ammonia 
of the big companies.” 


Thunderbird, which will build near Kyrene, is not alone in planning 
ammonia production in Arizona. Southwest Agrochemical plans a plant south 
of Chandler (CW Newsletter, Jan. 15,’55); financing is not yet complete. 


e 
Wyandotte Chemicals may sell stock on the open market. Directors, 


for some time, have been discussing the creation of a public market for Wyan- 


dotte stock, feeling it would be beneficial to the company’s plans for long-range 
development. 





A sale, if it comes, will mark the second time that the heirs of 
company founder Capt. Josephus B. Ford (the Ford in Libbey-Owens-Ford) 
have “gone outside” for money. In 1948, Solvay American Corp. purchased 
$12 million worth of Wyandotte stock. 


How much will be offered this time? There’s been no decision as yet. 
Plans are being formulated, but the number of shares to be sold, the price, and 
offering date have not yet been determined. 


How are chemical sales holding up? These were the week’s answers 
to that important question: 








Rohm & Haas’ Otto Haas, in his annual report mailed to company 
stockholders last week, said sales thus far in °56 are “slightly ahead” of those 
for the same period last year. He expects that the company will “continue to 
share in the good business conditions presently prevailing.” 


From Hercules Powder came word that first-quarter sales may go 
slightly ahead of the comparable °55 figure of $53.1 million. 


Victor Chemical’s August Kochs told his company’s stockholders that 
Victor sales for the first two months of the year were ahead of the same period 
in *55. 
+ 


Two companies make phosphorus expansion news. Victor plans a 
“substantial” boost of phosphorus capacity, is now drawing up the plans. Also 
slated: a new phosphate facility at a location yet to be selected from several 
optioned sites. And Westvaco will double capacity for sodium and potassium 
phosphates at its Newark, Calif., plant. 





Elsewhere on the expansion front— 


American Synthetic Rubber will expand its Louisville, Ky., GR-S 
rubber plant by about 50%. New annual output: 68,000 long tons. 


Keokuk Electro-Metals will up silicon metal production by a third at 
Wenatchee, Wash. 





Du Pont of Canada will erect an $8-million plant for Orlon staple at 
Maitland, Ont. The plant should meet foreseeable Canadian requirements. 


Filtrol Corp. will build an $8-million catalyst plant at either Vernon, 
Calif., or Salt Lake City, Utah. 


But Monsanto will be contracting. It plans to close down its small 
(63-employee) Norfolk, Va., unit that has produced by-product theobromine 
along with cocoa butter and cocoa tankage. The crude theobromine from the 


plant is shipped to St. Louis for purification, then used as a starting material in 
making caffeine. 


The recent trend to production of cocoa powder rather than chocolate, 
which has increased cocoa butter supplies, and the 1949 tariff reductions on 
theobromine and caffeine are listed by Monsanto as reasons for the shutdown. 
(Reportedly a substantial buyer of caffeine, Coca-Cola, has begun to use mate- 
rial imported from Germany.) 





A reorganization of Indiana Standard Oil’s chemical subsidiaries is in 
the works—as part of a general corporate streamlining. 


Indoil Chemical Co., Pan American Chemicals Corp., and Hidalgo 
Chemical Co. will be combined into a single organization—perhaps with a new 
name. How will the companies be meshed? Right now Standard doesn’t know. 
But it has set a late-’56 target for the consolidation. 





* 
Minor memos— 
The week's merger denials came from Thiokol and Spencer Kellogg. 
Thiokol denied rumored mergers with Allied Chemical, Olin Mathieson and 
Union Carbide. Kellogg denied possibility of merger with Corn Products Refining. 
Chemical process firms figured in last week’s motion picture Oscar 


awards. Union Carbide’s National Carbon Division was recognized for develop- 
ment of a new carbon arc; Eastman Kodak, for a new fast film. 
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for buyers of 


Paradichlorobenzene 








7 crystal sizes 
+2 new forms 
9 money-makers 


PARADI® 





PEA NO. 2 


- r 
RICE NO. 1 


POWDERED GRANULATED 


If you’re marketing paradichloroben- 
zene products, you can make money 
nine ways with Parapi (Hooker Paradi- 
chlorobenzene) : 


Repackaging. Three sizes of uniform, 
sparkling crystals (Pea Nos. 1 and 2, 
Rice No. 1). These 100% pure crystals 
sublime completely, without stain or 
residue. ; 
Molding or compressing. Three more 
sizes developed especially for auto- 
matic presses (Rice No. 2), for foot- 
operated presses (Rice No. 3), and for 
melting (Powdered). All give you firm, 
dry blocks of exceptional brilliance. 
Agricultural selling. Use granulated 
PaRADI—a popular bulk-package size, 
recommended as an insecticide, and in 
some instances as a fungicide and as 
a weed killer. 

Grinding your own. You can now get 
PARADI in two new forms—solid and 
molten. If you are prepared to process 
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From the Salt of the Earth 


Caustic Soda 


Fire-safe Ductwork 


the finished product from these forms 
and your volume is above 600 tons a 
year, we suggest you consider solid and 
molten Parapi for possible savings. 

For a helpful bulletin and technical 
data on PARADI, mail the coupon. Write 
on your letterhead for samples. 


New caustic soda supply point. 
Put a pin just north of Vancouver, B.C., 
on your map of caustic soda supply 
points. 

Here in the city of North Vancouver, 
early in 1957, a new $11 million chlor- 
alkali plant will go on stream. At the 
new plant’s masthead will fly the colors 
of Hooker Chemicals, Ltd. It will be 
built and operated by Canadians, for 
industry in Canada. 

This new Hooker plant will be West- 
ern Canada’s first domestic source of 
caustic soda and chlorine. It will short- 
en supply lines, provide small but real 
freight savings, eliminate the need to 
pay duties on caustic and chlorine, and 
make for faster service. 

If your company is already operating 
plants in British Columbia, or plans to 
build in this great, growing territory, 
this is a good time to discover how 
Hooker Chemicals, Ltd., can serve you. 
A note to us on your company letter- 
head will bring you the story. 


Fire-safe ductwork pares corro- 


sion costs. This plastic ductwork 
safely channels acid fumes that can 





HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


3 FORTY-SEVENTH STREET, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


bite through metal ducts within a few 
weeks. 

It’s made with glass-reinforced HEt- 
RON®, a Hooker polyester that handles 
most common acids and many common 
organic materials and gases, wet or dry, 
with little or no corrosion. 

HETRON is fire-resistant, too—so you 
will find this ductwork and other HEt- 
RON equipment in plants where poly- 
esters could not be used before. HETRON 
parts burn slowly under the direct 
flame of a blowtorch, but snuff out im- 
mediately as soon as the flame source 
is removed. 

Add to fire- and corrosion-resistance 
these other qualities of HETRON: great 
structural, flexural, tensile, and impact 
strength; high resistance to heat and 
weathering; very low water absorption. 
With all these virtues, HETRON, in the 
long run, costs less than anything else 
for handling corrosive fumes and 
smoke. 

You can get an entire ventilating 
system—blowers, fume hoods, scrub- 
bing towers, air ejectors, and fittings 
—made with HETRON. This is just one 
of many uses it’s finding in industry. 

If you would like the names of fabri- 
cators producing ductwork and other 
process equipment with HETRON resins, 
write us on your business letterhead. 
For complete data files on the resins 
themselves, check and mail the coupon. 


For technical data on products men- 
tioned on this page, check here: 

[] Parabt 

(] HEtTRON polyester resins 

() Caustic soda, liquid 

(1 Caustic soda, flake and solid 


And here’s other useful information 
to help you buy better: 


() Caustic Soda Buyer’s Guide. 
Lists advantages of 50% and 73% 
solutions; comparative costs; ca- 
pacities of caustic soda tank cars 
and other containers; useful ship- 
ping information. 


[] PARADI Bulletin 454. Helpful in- 
formation on Parapi for repack- 
agers and processors. 


Clip and mail with your name, title, 
company address. 
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5-2690 Niagara Falls * Tacoma * Montague, Mich. * New York * Chicago * Los Angeles 
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While salt is a relatively low-cost ma- 
terial, handling it often involves consid- 
erable expense in time and manpower. 
Unloading bulk salt from boxcars, for 
example, has always been one of the 
problem spots. Today, however, a num- 
ber of money-saving unloading methods 
have been developed for large and 
small plants. 


Determining which of these modern 
salt unloading methods is best for your 
company depends on the tonnage in- 
volved, and specific plant requirements. 
But you can generally find one which 
will pay for itself—in savings on time 
and labor—over a relatively short 
period. Here is a review of four practical 
salt unloading methods, and the equip- 
ment used in each. 


Portable conveyor system. This is the 
simplest improvement over straight man- 
power. A power-operated belt conveyor of 
suitable length is 
placed inside the car 
door, and salt is then 
shoveled onto it. Con- 
veyors may be used to 
bring salt directly into 
the plant—or even to 
storage areas above 
dock level. A good 
conveyor for most needs is generally about 
16 to 18 feet long and capable of moving 
salt up a 30° slope. With a conveyor, a good 
deal of manpower in shoveling is required, 
but one 40-ton car can be unloaded in 
about 12 to 14 man-hours—a 19% saving 
in time over straight manpower. 


Scoop truck and conveyor. A scoop truck 
is simply an enlarged scoop shovel with two 
small wheels at the bowl of the scoop. 
Whereas a shovel holds only about 20 Ib. 
of salt—a scoop truck holds 100 to 150 Ib. 
In operation, the scoop is pushed into the 
salt, tilted up, and then 

wheeled to the con- 

veyor at the car door. 

With just one of these 

scoops, a worker can 

unload 40 tons of salt 

in 10hours—and once “, 

the job is under way, 

there is room for two — 

or three more men with scoops. An 


important point: A good scoop truck costs 
only about $50. 


Automatic power shoveling. This is one 
of today’s most popular methods for 
unloading bulk salt—and many manu- 
facturers offer excellent power-shovel 
equipment. Basically, the device consists 
of a large power-operated scraper blade 
mounted on a cable. pane: 
The scraper is moved 

toward the end of the 

car, and as soon as 

this motion stops, a =~ 

power winch takes Ry a 
hold to drag the e. —— 
scraper towardthecar .¢ 

door. Salt is pushed 

out through the door by the scraper. One 
man can unload a 40-ton car in 2 or 3 hours 
by this unique method. Both winch and 
motor for the power shovel must be 
permanently mounted on the dock or side 
of the building—but the installed cost of 
this equipment is moderate. 


Small gasoline or electric tractor shovel, 
somewhat similar to a fork-lift truck, but 
with a scoop mounted in place of the forks. 
Many types are available, some having 
forks interchangeable with the scoop. One 
man on this type of truck can empty a 40- 
ton car in 2 to 3 hours—the equivalent of 


power-shovel unloading. The higher cost 
of a tractor shovel, however, is often 
justified when it can be made available for 
other purposes. 


Extra savings are possible with tractor 
shovels with scoop attachments. These 





STRAIGHT MANPOWER 


PORTABLE 
CONVEYOR SYSTEM 


Comparison of time needed to empty one 40-ton 
boxcar of salt using different unloading methods. 











trucks not only move salt out of the box- 
car, but also transport it to any point of 
storage or use within the plant. This elim- 
inates the need for various types of con- 
veying equipment—either on the dock or 
in the plant. And manpower for handling 
salt in the plant is considerably reduced. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE 
WITH YOUR SALT 


Through skilled and experienced ‘“‘Salt 
Specialists,” International can help you 
get greater efficiency and economy from 
the salt you use. International produces 
both Sterling Evaporated and Sterling Rock 
Salt in all grades. And we also make auto- 
matic dissolvers in metal or plastic for both 
types of salt. So we have no reason to 
recommend one type of salt over another; 
we simply suggest the type and grade of 
salt most perfectly suited to your needs. 


If you'd like help on any problem con- 
cerning salt or brine—or further informa- 
tion on salt unloading—contact your 
nearest International sales office. 


International Salt Company, Scranton, Penna. 
Sales offices: Atlanta, Chicago, New Orleans, 
Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, St. Louis, Newark, 
Buffalo, New York, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Richmond. 
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TITANIUM AT HENDERSON: A determined expansion, a current process. 
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Titanium—Has It Turned the Corner? 


A determined effort to become top dog in titanium is 





being made by Titanium Metals Corp. It’s expanding its Hender- 
son, Nev., plant by 67% — despite government opinion that 
current titanium sponge capacity is adequate for current needs. 


Process to be used: Kroll-type magnesium reduction. 
Despite all the development work on continuous-processes and 
electrolytic production, many feel they’re not good enough—yet. 





SK A MAN in the titanium busi- 

ness what would do the most to 
help him sell his metal, and he’ll tell 
you, “cheaper price.” The current 
figure of $9-13/lb. for the titanium 
content of finished products seems 
hardly likely to encourage mass 
markets. 

Nevertheless, titanium seems to have 
turned the corner. Producers are sell- 
ing all the titanium they can make— 
which may total around 4,500-5,000 
tons of metal this year. 

And because demand is now steadily 
pushing U.S. ingot capacity, Titanium 
Metals Corp. of America last week 
revealed a 67% expansion of its tita- 
nium sponge producing plant at Hen- 
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derson, Nev. It thus would clearly be- 
come the dominant factor in the 
industry, where currently it is one of 
two. Both TMCA and Du Pont re- 
port current sponge capacities of 
3,600 tons/year. (About 40% of tita- 
nium goes to scrap in converting 
sponge into finished metal.) 

Notable Reasoning: However you 
look at it, TMCA’s decision is a nota- 
ble one, especially since it seemingly 
flouts the opinion of the government— 
which is now the ultimate buyer of 
96-97% of all titanium produced. A 
federal study commission, headed by 
Studebaker-Packard’s Harold Bance, 
reported last fall that U.S. capacity 
for titanium sponge was adequate for 


projected demands. It thus reasoned 
that no new purchase guarantees were 
needed to boost sponge production. 
Nevertheless, TMCA will go ahead— 
and become the first to expand with- 
out some kind of purchase-contract 
aid. It may get a fast tax write-off, 
however. 

Process Decision: Despite all the 
talk these days of new titanium proc- 
esses, the company will still stick with 
magnesium reduction of titanium 
tetrachloride. 

“Sure, we've been working with 
other methods,” says one TMCA man, 
“and we've had an electrolytic cell 
going for three years. But you can’t 
go into production with a unit when 
it still takes a Ph.D. to operate it.” 

In addition, it’s only with an active- 
metal reduction that quality standards 
currently demanded by end-users can 
be met on a volume basis. 

“Undoubtedly,” says one observer, 
“there'll be some other process in use 
10 years from now. But it may have 
a hard time getting a toehold.” 
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GEORGE TAMES 


AEC’S LIBBY: ‘A chemical business can be combined with a power station.’ 


Bait and Invitation 


Last week the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission launched a new campaign: to 
prod chemical companies into enter- 
ing the now-slowly developing field of 
commercial atomic power production. 

AEC chose a logical candidate, but 
a strange forum, to open this mis- 
sionary effort. It began with a finger- 
wagging speech by Commissioner 
Willard F. Libby (himself a chemist) 
to the American Power Conference in 
Chicago. 

Few chemical executives were at 
the conference to hear Libby, although 
his most pointed remarks were clearly 
intended for their ears. 

Newest Campaign: In launching 
the campaign, Libby asserted bluntly 
that “atomic power is a chemical 
business”—despite prevailing views 
among chemical management that it 
is almost an exclusive preserve of 
utility companies. 

The commissioner went on to blame 
the slow progress in attaining eco- 
nomically competitive atomic power 
on lack of participation—even lack 
of interest—by “some of our larger 
and most efficient chemical com- 
panies.” 

There is a plaintive note in this 
plea by AEC chiefs. Libby himself 
disclosed that most of the $250 million 
in private capital now allocated for 
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erection of large-scale power reactors 
is committed only on paper. Funds 
could be withdrawn, he warned, if 
experiments with certain reactor pro- 
totypes are unsuccessful. 

Insurance Against Failure: What's 
more, Libby made clear, AEC feels 
the best insurance against that failure 
—which would be a serious setback 
to commercial atomic power develop- 
ment—hinges on bringing the bigger 
chemical firms into the reactor pro- 
gram now. 

“If the skills possessed by their 
technical staffs could be made avail- 
able,” Libby declared, “we would 
certainly attain economically competi- 
tive atomic power sooner.” 

Chemical industry management is 
likely to get a liberal dose of argu- 
ments from the commission aimed 
more directly at the industry’s self- 
interest. 

For example, here are some argu- 
ments Libby summons up to woo 
chemical management: 

e First, there’s the possibility of 
finding chemically useful atomic re- 
actor by-products (like fission products) 
that are now a “nuisance and must be 
dealt with as waste products.” 

e Second, present high costs of 
separating and handling fission prod- 
ucts could be sharply reduced “if the 


talents of more chemical technologists 
were applied to this goal.” 

“It may be,” said Libby, “that 
atomic piles will be needed by chem- 
ical [or oil refining] plants simply to 
supply enough radiation for just this 
one use. Why, then, could not atomic 
power also be made?” 

e Too, the tremendous quantities 
of waste heat generated by atomic 
power reactors could make economical 
several chemical processes now con- 
sidered unprofitable. 


Spreading the Equity 


Next week, Montrose Chemical Co., 
which manages the country’s biggest 
single DDT plant—turning out 40% 
of U.S. production—will take an im- 
portant financial step. Its owners will 
offer to the public 594,320 shares of 
common stock that have been privately 
held for over 20 years. 

The shares represent about 60% 
of the holdings of the 10 stockholders, 
who, for estate-planning purposes, 
wish to diversify their holdings. Big- 
gest sellers are Pincus Rothberg, presi- 
dent, and Benjamin L. Rothberg, 
vice-president, who will each offer 
approximately 180,000 shares of the 
300,000 each now owns. 

The decision to sell represents a 
change in management policy. Up 
to now, the owners had been building 
up a cash reserve for possible payment 
of estate taxes. Now, they’ve decided 
to use this reserve capital for new ex- 
pansion programs and research activi- 
ties. 

Expansions planned for this year 
at the company’s Newark, N.J., plant 
include a doubling of tricresyl phos- 
phate (TCP) production, a 50% boost 
in ethyl silicates. Montrose may, in 
combination with a major chemical 
concern, produce phthalic anhydride. 
The two companies are spending 
$25,000 on an engineering survey. 

Montrose is now pilot-planting pro- 
duction of dimethyldichlorovinyl phos- 
phate (DDVP), a new insecticide for 
which the company estimates a do- 
mestic potential of 0.5 to 1 million 
Ibs./ year. 

Its other projects include com- 
mercial production plans for diethyl- 
toluamide and chlorinated paraffins. 
In pilot-plant stage is a new, and 
reportedly cheaper, line of plasticizers 
made from a “hitherto unused” or- 
ganic acid. 
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Fuel for Expansion 


If an expanding, diversified chemical 
company is looking for more fuel for 
its already-glowing fires, a foothold in 
the missiles business could well an- 
swer its needs. 

That, to many trade observers, is 
why National Distillers Products 
Corp.’s has acquired Metalectro Corp. 
(Laurel, Md.). 

Small, in fact nearly bankrupt when 
National acquired it, Metalectro is 
nevertheless credited with having val- 
uable know-how for producing— 
among other highly specialized chem- 
icals—unsymmetrical dimethylhydra- 
zine—one of today’s top rocket fuel 
contenders (CW, Nov. 6, ’54, p. 36). 
And interest in alkylhydrazines, gener- 
ally, is beginning to intensify as a 
result of the government’s missiles pro- 
grams. 

Too, it’s reasonable to expect that 
within the next few years, missiles 
might become a top market for chem- 
icals. 

Interested Trio: Right now, three 
companies—Olin Mathieson, Food 
Machinery, Commercial Solvents—are 
actually producing quantities of 
UDMH for government missiles work. 
Of the three, Olin Mathieson and 
FMC both claim to be best prepared to 
fill current demands, though FMC has 
produced more of the chemical. This 
week, however, OM will resume semi- 
commercial production of UDMH at 
Lake Charles, La., after a brief shut- 
down of facilities there. 

Not to be overlooked in the roster 
of UDMH producers—especially now 
—is Metalectro. The company was in 
on the ground floor in alkylhydrazine, 
now has know-how, security-cleared 
personnel, and even government sup- 
ply contracts with the Office of Naval 
Research and the Air Force. 

These assets, plus a rural site be- 
tween Washington, D.C., and Balti- 
more, may well have caught National’s 
eye, led to the final purchase. 

When the deal was closed, Metal- 
ectro was not producing UDMH. It 
hadn’t done so since July ’55, because 
it was in serious financial difficulties. 

Trouble began for Metalectro 
about two years ago, just at the time 
UDMH sales to the government 
started rising. Although the small de- 
velopment outfit seemed to be in a 
unique sales position at the time, quick 
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entry into the field of several large 
producers brought hefty UDMH price 
cuts, left Metalectro floundering. 

Active operations were discontinued 
under Metalectro’s first president, 
Hans Osborg, who sold out in Sep- 
tember to an investment group headed 
by Hugh Walker. It was this new 
management—which Osborg calls “a 
group of entrepreneurs” that negoti- 
ated the sale to National. 

But before closing the deal, Walker 
had to ask his firm’s creditors to accept 
settlements of $0.63 on every dollar 
of outstanding debts (CW Business 
Newsletter, Feb. 11). 

Now for a reported $200,000, Na- 
tional has acquired the company, 
including 45 acres of ground that sur- 
rounds the former boys’ school build- 


ings, which house pilot plant and 
laboratory facilities. National could 
use these simply as an adjunct to its 
new research facilities at Cincinnati, O. 

But with a staff of some 50 persons 
already skilled in propellent technology 
and cleared by the government, it 
hardly seems likely National will by- 
pass the opportunity to get government 
contracts in the potentially profitable 
missiles field. Yoo, the technical 
personnel might be used on other 
types of government contracts. It 
must be realized that National’s 
current interests in titanium (CW, 
March 10, p. 16), and sodium-derived 
materials with major growth potentials 
will be more important in National’s 
near-term future. But don’t count out 
alkylhydrazines and similar propel- 
lents in assessing National’s long-term 
prospects. 


AIR PRODUCTS’ PAVLIS (left), POOLE: They’re on a bandwagon that’s .. . 


Growing on Air 


American industry has been taking 
some particularly deep breaths of air 
and air-derived products since the 
war years (the use of oxygen alone 
has risen from 6 billion cu. ft. in 
1940 to an estimated 71 billion this 
year)—and one of the results is a 
booming market for the relatively 
new, on-the-spot gas generating units. 

Several firms now manufacture 
these make-it-where-you-want-to-use- 
it gas units, but one, in particular— 
Air Products, Inc. (Allentown, Pa.)— 
claims to be by far the biggest pro- 


ducer. Unlike some other makers, Air 
Products confines 90% of its activities 
to this one field. 

The 16-year-old company, which 
grossed less than $3 million in 1951, 
this year expects $20 million in sales. 
Highlighting its progress: plans for 
several new plants costing $1-4 million 
each, which will be put up at various 
chemical, steel and military installa- 
tions throughout the U.S. and abroad. 

Guided Profits: A major boost to 
the young company’s revenue this 
year will be the government’s guided 
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missiles program, which will require 
huge quantities of oxygen for rocket 
fuels. It will build three large Air 
Force-sponsored oxygen generating 
units in California, one at Santa Sus- 
ana, another in Sacramento, and one 
at Edwards Air Force Base. 

Detailed information on these units 
is classified—but they will be equiva- 
lent to about one-third of the current 
total liquid oxygen output in the U.S. 

In fact, the company will be build- 
ing more plants and making more 
money than ever before in its history. 
The estimated $20-million sales for 
*56 would be double last year’s sales 
figures. And company officials expect 
sales to soar to the $50-million mark 
within the next five years. 

Who and Where: The company, 
directed by Leonard Poole and Frank 
Pavlis, has signed an agreement to 
build units for Northern Chemical 
Industries, which will produce 110 
tons/day of oxygen, 25 tons/day of 
hydrogen, 110 tons/day of nitrogen at 
Searsport, Me. Air Products will also 
put up plants in Pasco, Wash., for 
Phillips Pacific Chemical, which will 
have a daily output totaling 224 tons 
of nitrogen, 90 tons of oxygen. Dow 
has just bought an 80-tons/day oxygen 
unit for its plant in Freeport, Tex., 
and Diamond Alkali recently bought 
a 10-tons/day methane unit. 

Now under construction in Ali- 
quippa, Pa., is a 230-tons/day oxygen 
plant and a 200-tons/day nitrogen 
unit that Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Co. will use for steelmaking. Great 
Lakes Steel will install a 100-tons/ 
day oxygen generator at its plant in 
Ecorse, Mich. 

Elsewhere, Air Products is now in- 
stalling 220-tons/day oxygen facilities 
for Imperial Chemical Industries in 
Billingham. Stewarts and Lloyds of 
Corby, England, will be onstream soon 
with a 160-tons/day oxygen unit, for 
steel production. Gonzales Chemical 
of Puerto Rico has signed for 110- 
tons/day units for oxygen and nitro- 
gen together with a 25-tons/day hy- 
drogen generator for ammonia syn- 
thesis. 

All will be in operation later this 
year. While Air Products is reluctant 
to give costs of such individual units, 
it does report that a 50-tons/day oxy- 
gen installation costs about $0.6 mil- 
lion; a 200-tons/day plant, around 
$1.2 million. 

Plans for the future include a pos- 
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sible large market for units to make 
liquid methane (CW Technology 
Newsletter, Oct. 22) to be shipped to 
areas of the world without economic 
natural gas supplies. And an ever 
bigger diversification may be ahead 
—production of basic chemicals de- 
rived from the gaseous building blocks 
the company knows so well. 


Tidy Consolidation 


Contemplating no changes in opera- 
tional setup of either company in the 
discernible future, latex chemical pro- 
ducer Alco Oil & Chemical (Phila- 
delphia) and crude oil company Rain- 
bow Production (Cleveland) will clinch 
their merger plans this week. 

The move is primarily for tax benefit 
purposes. Rainbow has been losing 
money for about 32 years by exten- 
sive oil drilling and exploration in its 
still-unproductive Kentucky  water- 
flood projects. By assuming Rainbow’s 
losses, Alco shareholders come out 
with a handsome income tax deduction 
—estimated at about $1.2 million. 

Here’s what the move entails: Rain- 
bow will acquire all Alco’s assets 
and business, will issue for distribution 
to Alco stockholders 2.2 million shares 
of newly authorized common stock. 
Current Rainbow shareholders retain 
their present total of 537,653 shares. 

That means 2.7 million shares of 
the newly formed Alco will be out- 
standing (with par value changing 
from 50¢ to 1¢/share). But present 
Alco stockholders will then hold 80% 
of the total stock of the merged firm. 

Alco today (prior to merger) is a 
large producer ($5-million/ year sales) 
of latex chemical compounds for 
household and automotive upholstery, 
fabrics, rugs, foam rubber, and for the 
paper trade as laminating adhesives. 

The firm does not use any crude 
oil in its operations. And Alco officials 
admit they do not visualize any kind 
of production to make use of their 
newly acquired petroleum interests. 

The combined organization, te be 
known as Alco Oil & Chemical Corp. 
(Ohio), is expected to come into being 
this week when Rainbow shareholders 
are expected to give their approval. 


Baremerem.. «ss 


Industrial Gases: Linde Air Products 
Ltd., division of Union Carbide of 
Canada, has opened its new acetylene 
plant at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. It will 


operate in conjunction with existing 
oxygen producing facilities there. 
e 

Paint: By early 1957, Glidden will 
have hiked its paint producing capacity 
at Reading, Pa., from 650,000 to 
750,000 gal./month. 

> 

Petrochemicals: Three producers 
are in the expansion news this week. 

e Atlantic Refining will spend 
$11.5 million at its Philadelphia re- 
finery (partly to increase output of 
anhydrous ammonia from 100 to 175 
tons/day) and at its Port Arthur, Tex., 
refinery—for further aromatics capac- 
ity. 

e Standard Oil of Ohio will build 
new refinery facilities at Toledo, O., 
at a cost of $25-35 million. 

e Esso Standard is spending $40 
million to expand its Baton Rouge 
refinery capacities for producing ethy]- 
ene, butadiene, waxes and lubricating 
oils. 

a 

Formaldehyde: Spencer Chemical 
will expand formaldehyde capacity by 
25% at its Calumet City (Chicago) 
plant. Cost of the addition is estimated 
at $120,000. The plant now produces 
about 42 million lbs./year of 37% 
formalin, so the boost should bring 
capacity to about 53 million lbs. 
Quaker Valley Constructors, a Spencer 
subsidiary, will handle the construc- 
tion. 

e 

Polyester Resins: Hooker Electro- 
chemical Co. is doubling its capacity 
for fireproof endochloro-type polyester 
resin, will complete the expansion by 
June °56. 

e 

Polyphosphate: Victor Chemical is 
planning to expand potassium poly- 
phosphate facilities at Chicago Heights, 
Ill., in addition to enlarging research 
facilities by 50%. 


COMPANIES... . 


Atlas Powder directors are recom- 
mending that at the next annual meet- 
ing stockholders vote against two 
resolutions submitted by a stockholder 
to (1) increase board membership 
from 12 to 15 directors, and (2) make 
retirement of officers and directors 
mandatory at age 65. 

e 

Potash Co. of America has signed 

an agreement with the Saskatchewan 
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Washington Angles » 


>» Electrochemical producers using TVA power 
can relax some, now that the full House of Repre- 
sentatives has voted to permit TVA to use its power 
income to build new generating capacity needed 
for area growth. 

The important thing is the power. Companies 
that feel TVA competes with them in fertilizers 
won't be affected. The agency reports it's always 
had authority to use fertilizer earnings for expan- 
sion—but long ago decided to limit this program to 
research and demonstration. 


» A billion-dollar “side issue” is the latest threat 
to passage of the water pollution control law now 
under Congressional scrutiny. Just one thing keeps 
congressmen from complete bipartisan support— 
the Democrats favor a $l-billion, 10-year program 
to build city sewage treatment plants, but Repub- 
licans are out to kill this feature. 

Democrats will fight—but not hard enough 


» What is illegal price discrimination? The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission has sidestepped endorsing 
the findings of a report on the subject, though it had 
asked for such a study. FTC merely issued, without 
comment, the 43-page report, made by a group 
headed by Michigan Professor H. F. Taggart, which 
recommends that the agency not set up rigid legal 
standards for judging when price differentials to 
various consumers can be justified on the basis of 
costs. 


» Want to test wearability? The National Bureau 
of Standards has developed a new abrading device 
for checking wearability of porcelain enamels. But 
NBS says the instrument will be equally reliable in 
checking many other types of finishes. 


» Pollution studies by three states—New York, 
New Jersey and Connecticut—won approval of a 
House Judiciary subcommittee last week. They 
plan a joint survey of smoke and air pollution in 
their tri-state area. The subcommittee okayed a bill 
conferring authority to make the study on the in- 
terstate sanitation commission set up by those 


to scuttle the bill. 


states. 





government, to develop and produce 
magnesium from 100,000 acres in the 
Quill Lake area of the province. With- 
in the next 10 years, the firm will 
determine the feasibility of establish- 
ing a magnesium industry in the prov- 
ince. 
- 

Aluminum Co. of America declines 
to confirm a report that its proposed 
$150-million smelting plant will be 
built near Yankeetown, Ind. Other 
sites in the Ohio River Valley are also 
under consideration. 

+ 

Financing is still pending on a pro- 
posed anhydrous ammonia plant to 
be built at Attalia, Wash., by Colum- 
bia River Chemicals Corp. Present 
cost estimate: $18.4 million. If built, 
the plant would be across McNary 
reservoir from the $15-million am- 
monia plant begun by Phillips Pacific 
Chemical at Finley, Wash. 


hoe A) A eae 


Expansion/ Britain: Several major 
expansions are planned for ICI’s Wil- 
ton plant in Cheshire. New installa- 
tions scheduled to be onstream later 
this year include plants for olefin 
production and butadiene extraction, 
additional p-xylene and Terylene units 
and a “Butakon” plant, which will 
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produce a range of copolymers for 
making emulsion paints and shoe- 
soling products. ICI estimates that 
$140 million has so far been spent 
on expansion of facilities there. 
se 
Polyethylene/ India: Imperial Chem- 
ical Industries will establish a $6.3- 
million plant in India to produce poly- 
ethylene. The British firm has agreed 
to supply technical assistance to Alkali 
and Chemical Corp. of India, which 
will operate the new plant. Production 
will go chiefly to Indian markets. 
° 
Polyamides / Czechoslovakia: The 
first plant for the production of syn- 
thetic Kapron fiber, which has been 
advanced as a substitute for nylon, 
will be built at Humanne, in eastern 
Slovakia. The Czechs will receive 
machinery and technical help from the 
Soviet Union. Full production is sched- 
uled for 1958. 
e 
Fertilizer/ Mexico: The newly form- 
ed Mexican firm Petroquimica, S. A. 
has just announced plans to buiid 
two $6-million fertilizer plants. One 
of them, scheduled to produce 35,000 
tons/year of ammonia by 1958, will 
be built in Guaymas, and the other— 
site of which is yet to be determined 
—will produce both anhydrous am- 
monia and solid nitrogen fertilizers. 


Both new units will be financed by 
U.S. and Mexican capital. 
@ 

Nitrates/Norway: Norvegienne de 
lAzote will invest $75 million in a 
six-year expansion program in Norway. 
It will include $55 million for new 
power installations and augmented 
ammonia facilities in the Roeldal- 
Suldal region, plus a large power 
station at Rjukan. Completion date: 
1962. 

e 

Chemicals/ Brazil: Bayer (of West 
Germany) will set up three new plants 
near Rio de Janeiro. One will produce 
chromates from chromium ore. Two 
others will manufacture colors, dyes, 
varnishes and insecticides. Additional 
facilities to produce tanning substances 
are in the planning stage. 

* 

Pyrethrin/ Africa: African  Pyre- 
thrum Development (New York) will 
build a large extraction plant in Nakuru 
to obtain pyrethrin from pyrethrum 
flowers. Initial throughput will be 
about 3,000 tons of flowers/year. 

e And Societe pour le Traitement 
des Produits Agricoles au Kivu 
(TRAPAK), will build a_ similar, 
2,400-tons/year extraction unit in 
Goma. Societe Belge de Tl Azote 
(Liege, Belgium) will engineer the 
project. 
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How Viétor Phosphai 


hp Do. of 
the bende | 


Foods fortified with Victor phosphates help proud 
Dads keep pace with active sons. Because of their 
tremendous appeal to homemakers, many 

of these mineralized foods literally “‘sell’’ 
themselves. 


Victor calcium and iron 
phosphates may be added to foods 
at practically no cost. A host 
of food processors — makers of 
cereals, baby foods, milk 
drinks, and bread, to name a 
few —are profiting from the 
potent sales features food 
mineralization provides. 


Food processing is only one 
of the more than forty different 
industries that have benefited 
through the use of Victor 
phosphates, formates, or oxalates. 
Mail the coupon below for the free 
Victafile that tells how Victor Chemicals 
are being profitably used in your industry. 
You'll find . . . it pays to see Victor. 


Ee nee ee ne ee ee 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS CW 331 
155 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send Victafile showing uses of Victor chemicals for my industry 
Firm Name 
Address 

City. State 











Your Name Title Dependable N 7 j 
Industry penucals 


(Please attach this coupon to your letterhead) 
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RAISING CHEMICAL OUTPUT: 2-WAY ENERGY INPUT 
(indexes: 1939 = 100) 





Source: U. $, Bureau of the Census, 
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ORE reliance on electric power, 

less dependence on manpower-— 
that’s the theme of the U.S. chemical 
industry’s postwar conversion and ex- 
pansion program, as reflected in data on 
energy input and chemical output. In 
turning out its products at more than 


triple the prewar level, the industry is 
using three times as much electrical en- 
ergy as in 1939, but only about twice 
as many hours of human labor. And in 
nearly equaling its wartime production 
peak, the industry used 3.9% more 
power, but 25.6% fewer man-hours. 
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NEW SALT SAGA: 


MORE IN PROCESSING, MORE ON ROADWAYS 
(U. S. salt production and consumption) 
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LOSELY geared to the level of busi- 
C ness activity in the chemical proc- 
ess industries, salt production in the 
U.S. has bounded upward with a 250% 
jump in the past 25 years. Nearly 75% 
of total salt output now goes into chem- 
ical operations, with other industrial ap- 


plications accounting for about 19%. The 
other 8% is for de-icing streets and 
highways (salt consumption for this job 
is up fivefold since 1930) and for flavor- 
ing foods. 

Coming this year: more salt production 
capacity. 
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(million gallons) 


PETROLEUM’S DRIVE TO DOMINANCE 
(as source of domestic production of light oil distillates — 











benzene, toluene, xylenes) 
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ETROLEUM refinery operators are 

still running away with the lion’s 
share of light oil distillate production in 
the U.S. In the past three years they 
have far outdistanced both groups of 
coal-base operations in turning out most 
of these chemicals. This is in line with 


predictions that oil and natural gas will 
soon be the source of more than half of 
this country’s output of chemicals—in- 
cluding most intermediates for plastics, 
synthetic rubber, synthetic fibers, pesti- 
cides and detergents. Demand for all oil 
products is due to double by 75. 





BUSINESS INDICATORS 


WEEKLY 


Chemical Week Output Index (1947-49100) 


MONTHLY—Wholesale Prices 
(Index 1947-1949—100) 





All Commodities (Other than Farm and Foods) 


Chemicals and Allied Products 
Industrial Chemicals 



































Preceding Year 
Week Age 

. 182.5 162.1 
Chemical Week Wholesale Price Index (1947100) .... ; 105.7 103.9 
Stock Price Index of 11 Chemical Companies 
(Standard & Poor’s Corp.) ..... 





Rep vg cae s 502.9 364.8 


Preceding Year 
Month Ago 
120.4 115.2 
106.3 107.1 
120.0 117.3 
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ON-STREAM...DAY AND NIGHT 





»efO Serve 
your needs 
for SINCLAIR 
Toluol, Xylol 


and Paraxylene 





The Udex extraction unit of Sinclair Refining Company at its refinery at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., operates on-stream 24 hours a day. Toluol, Xylol and Paraxylene 
produced from this Udex unit meet important industrial needs for high purity 
petrochemicals in quantity. 


When your manufacturing processes call for fast and reliable service and top 
quality in aromatic hydrocarbons, Sinclair Chemicals, Inc. is ready to serve 
you. For complete information call or write to: 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 


(Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company) 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. * Phone Circle 6-3600 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois * Phone Financial 6-5900 
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ractionation — used exclusively by Armour, 





Uniformity in the fatty acids you purchase can spell 
the difference between profit and loss for your 
company. You need fatty acids possessing specific 
characteristics and composition. And, you must 
be sure that every shipment will have exactly the 
same characteristics and composition. Now, the 
productioyroms4rmour’ 8 exclusive 2-system frac- 
tionation provides the answer to both problems. 
Armour’s modern plant uses fractional distillation 
to separate fatty acids through difference in boil- 
ing points, and'solvent crystallization to separate 
acids through difference in degree of unsaturation. 
Because this wide variety of acids is prodicéd 
under strict laboratory control and rigidly en- 
forced specifications, Armour is able to offer Neo- 
Fat® fatty acids of guaranteed composition! 

The consistent composition of Armour Neo-Fats 


means greater uniformity in your processing. It 
also means increased standardization of your op- 





The modern Armour plant at McCook, Illinois 


ARMOUR 
CHEMICAL 
DIVISION 





® 
© Armour & Company * 1355 West 3lst Street + Chicago 9, Illinois 
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now gives you highest 
purity fatty acids of 
guaranteed composition! 


erating procedures and increased control of pro- 
duction resulting in more uniform quality end 
products. In shipment after shipment, you’ll find 
Armour Neo-Fats will not vary in specified prop- 
erties, or composition. 

2-system fractionation makes it possible for you to 
order tank-car quantities of Neo-Fats offering 
single components in purities as high as 96%— 
highest in the industry. Thus, you can obtain the 
specific fatty acid you need free of other acids that 
detract from the quality of your formulations. We 
produce saturated fatty acids from 8 carbon chain 
lengths through 18, as well as various unsaturated 
acids. This is the most versatile and complete line 
of highest purity fatty acids available. 

Order by specification or by composition. Send the 
coupon now for further information about Armour 
Neo-Fat Fatty Acids—and how they can improve 
your profit margins. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH YOUR LETTERHEAD TODAY! 


ARMOUR CHEMICAL DIVISION 
1355 West 31st Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 


Please send me: 


[-] New 48 page brochure, “The Chemistry of Fatty 
Acids.” 


([] New Specification Chart of the complete line of 
Neo-Fat Fatty Acids, 


Name___. 
Title 
Firm_ bie 


Address 


RT aS Se Zone. __State 
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HURRY UP 











The fertilizer business is primarily one of 
materials-handling. And, surprisingly 
enough, it’s also a business of speed. Bring 
in the raw materials, mix and process, then 
store. When an order comes in—ship within 
48 hours. That’s the policy at Bandini 
Fertilizer Co., Los Angeles. 

Key to this fast operation is a fleet of 
Clark fork trucks. 

Because fertilizer is a bulky commodity 
and storage is a problem, customers order 


CLARK 


EQUIPMENT 


Process For Fertilizer... 


almost daily. Delayed shipments can be 
costly. Says Jack Baker, General Manager 
of Bandini, ““The fact that we ship 50% of 
our orders the same day, and, the lack of 
confusion on our shipping docks, certainly 
proves the effectiveness of the Clark fork 
lifts and total palletization.”’ 

A quote from you could be just as en- 
thusiastic. Your local Clark dealer can 
show you why. He’s listed in the Yellow 
Pages under ‘““Trucks, Industrial.” 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
industrial Truck Division, Battle Creek 20, Michigan 


A BETTER BUY WITH LOCAL SUPPLY Genuine Clark Parts! 
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COMPANY, CITY COOPERATORS*: Signing 3 contracts to solve ... 


2 Problems with 1 Plant 


Can President Eisenhower's prin- 
ciple of industry-government partner- 
ships in public works projects help 
solve water pollution problems? So 
far as the city of South Charleston, 
W. Va., and Union Carbide’s Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Co. division 
are concerned, the answer is “Yes.” 

The company and the city this week 
are proceeding with technical studies 
and financing arrangements that will 
lead to construction of an all-purpose 
sewage treatment plant by 1958—the 
deadline set by the state water com- 
mission for South Charleston to meet 
pollution abatement requirements. 

This is the upshot of three contracts 
signed last fortnight by Mayor Joseph 
Londeree for South Charleston and 


“Seated, Assistant Works Manager Roland 
Glenn and ayor Joseph Londeree; standing, 
Carbide’s South Charleston Plant Marager 
Fred Belden. 
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Assistant Works Manager Roland 
Glenn for Carbide and Carbon. Gist 
of those three agreements: 

e The city will employ Carbide to 
carry out all necessary engineering 
and construction work in building a 
sewage treatment plant that will meet 
specifications of the state health and 
water commissions; work will be done 
on an “at cost” basis. 

e The plant will be operated—also 
“at cost’—by the South Charleston 
Sewage-Treatment Co., already or- 
ganized as a wholly owned subsidiary 
of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals. 

e Carbide will be allowed to dis- 
charge industrial wastes and sanitary 
sewage from all its present facilities 
in and near South Charleston into that 
treatment plant. For this service, Car- 
bide (as well as any other chemical 
companies so served) will pay a pro- 


portionate share of the plant’s opera- 
tion and maintenance costs. In 
addition, Carbide will pay each month 
a portion of the principal and interest 
accruing on bonds then outstanding; 
these monthly payments are expected 
to add up to a $287,500 gift from the 
company to the city. 

Sign of the Times: This three-pact 
deal—designed to solve both the city’s 
and the company’s substantial water 
pollution problems efficiently, econom- 
ically and simultaneously—comes at 
a time when state regulatory agencies 
across the country are intensifying 
antipollution drives. Wherever those 
policing activities are directed toward 
a chemical plant community, there’s 
a possibility that one or more of the 
companies will see an opportunity to 
work out a comprehensive solution to 
pollution problems through joint ac- 
tion with the city. 

One advantage to the company in 
this method: the city or county can 
take over the direct financing job, re- 
lieving the company of any need to 
make a capital investment in a proj- 
ect that usually operates on a nonprofit 
basis. 

Thus at South Charleston, the city 
will raise the money for engineering 
and construction work by issuing reve- 
nue bonds, to be paid for with money 
received from the factories, businesses 
and householders who'll be using the 
sewage treatment plant. So far, the 
city council has approved a $2-million 
bond issue to finance the first phase 
of the project. These 40-year bonds 
contain an open-end clause permit- 
ting the city to issue additional bonds 
as needed. Ultimately, the over-all cost 
of the disposal system is expected to 
total about $11 million, including lay- 
ing of mains and laterals in the city. 
But Carbide’s role is limited to the 
treatment plant and one pipeline from 
the Carbide works to the sewage plant. 

Double Dilution: While the com- 
pany is relieved of money-raising tasks, 
the city gets the benefits of Carbide’s 
scientific and engineering know-how. 
And on the technical side, there’s a 
double advantage: the company’s in- 
dustrial wastes are diluted by the city’s 
sanitary sewage, and vice versa. In 
South Charleston, those wastes are 
expected to total about 3-5 million 
gal./day from Carbide, about 2.6 mil- 
lion gal./day from the city. 
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ROHM & HAAS ALKYLPHENOLS 
Low Cost Intermediates 


Here are just a few ideas on how Rohm & Haas 

octylphenol and nonylphenol can help you build 

products and properties economically. e They 
react with aldehydes to yield phenolic resins. e When used with 
other phenols, even small quantities make phenolic resins more 
water resistant, more soluble in oil, and better in electrical 
properties. ¢ Octylphenol stabilizes ethylcellulose against de- 
terioration by ultraviolet light. 


These alkylphenols are also logical intermediates in making 
non-ionic wetting agents and emulsifiers, detergent oil-additives, 
fungicides, rubber chemicals, corrosion inhibitors, and pharma- 


ceuticals. They’re available in tank cars and carloads. Write 
Department SP today for more information. 


Chemicals for Industry 


Tal ROHM € HAAS 


COMPANY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
Representatives in principal foreign countries, 





ADMINISTRATION... 


Carbide’s engineers are continuing 
—now in pilot-plant—their six-year 
research on how to handle the indus- 
trial wastes, which contain some 300 
different chemicals. They hope to de- 
velop a colony of bacteria that can 
break down almost any combination 
of chemicals. Until this hurdle is 
cleared, Carbide won’t be able to do 
any detailed design work, so exact 
cost of the treatment plant can’t be 
computed yet. Bertram Hooper, head- 
ing Carbide’s pollution abatement unit, 
hopes to have the answer to the bac- 
teria poser sometime next year. 

“We're elated to have the assistance 
of Carbide in this project, which will 
give the city the most modern sewage 
treatment plant of its kind,” says 
Mayor Londeree. “It will be a great 
saving for both of us.” 

With practically every industrialized 
state taking steps to curb stream pollu- 
tion, through court action if necessary 
(see table, below), chemical manage- 
ment will be eager to see how the 
Carbide-South Charleston experiment 
works out, and whether the scheme 
might be transplanted to other parts 
of the country. 





Here or Coming: 
Stiffer Stands 
on Streams 


(What some industrialized states 
are doing to start or intensify 
water poHution control programs) 


Cracking down with outright 
orders to plants and com- 
munities: 

© Massachusetts ¢ Wisconsin 
e New York e Virginia 


e Pennsylvania 


Making pollution surveys 
and seeking to set water qual- 
ity standards: 


e Arkansas ¢ Michigan 
e California e S. Carolina 
© Georgia © Tennessee 


© West Virginia 


Planning new and stronger 
antipollution bills to be con- 
sidered by state legislatures 
next year: 


e Florida 


e [llinois 


@ Missouri 
e Texas 
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,» Chemical Corporation selects 
BAKER PERKINS mixers for processing 


rocket propellant 





The mixing of rocket propellant from new high-energy fuel materials 
is a sensitive, highly demanding operation. The mixers which do 
this blending must therefore be not only efficient, but dependable. 
Perkins No. 15 Mixer shown here is but one of many 
ation in the rocket propellant field. This unit at the 
iokol Chemical Corporation is enclosed in an explosion-proof 
room of reinforced concrete, and is engineered for complete 
remote control operation. Powered by a 50 H.P. silent chain drive 
motor, the No. 15 Mixer is constructed of Stainless Steel, and 
jacketed to carry 125 psi pressure of steam or water. Its Sigma 
blades revolve on anti-friction bearings, hydraulic tilt is provided 
5 k p ki : for the mixing chamber, and the vacuum cover is pedestal mounted. 
qd er er ins nc. Working capacity of this mixer is 100 gallons, and total capacity 
150 galions. If you have a process that calls for a high-performance 
mixer, write Baker Perkins for complete catalog. 


Chemical Machinery Division 
Saginaw, Michigan 
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DRAWING BY GORDON DRAPE 


HARASSED MANAGEMENT: Growing demands make wise giving . . . 


Charity with an Interest 


Moving with the nationwide trend 
in which private firms are taking o1 
heavier—but still voluntary—respon- 
sibilities for the public welfare*, U.S. 
chemical companies are studying new 
approaches to the multimillion-dollar 
field of corporate charity. 

Their concern shows up in various 
ways: in sending represeitatives to 
discussion meetings, such as last week’s 
National Conference on Solicitations, 
in Cteveland; in their contributions, 
estimated by the American Assn. of 
Fund-Raising Counsel at more than 
$35 million for 1955; and in setting 
up new programs and trust organiza- 
tions to put philanthropy on a more 
businesslike basis. 

Company Interests Considered: The 
result, says Executive Director D. 
Paul Reed of the National Information 
Bureau (a charity-evaluation agency), 
has been an almost complete switch 
in corporate attitude. What used to 
be disjointed efforts to “do what’s 
right” are now programs that go be- 
yond the limits of charity, provide 
donations hinged primarily on em- 
ployee benefit or the interests of the 
company and its stockholders. 

Coupled with this is a widespread 


*Philanthropy is now said to be one of the 
top 10 U.S. businesses in assets represented, 
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feeling in industry that private busi- 
1ess should take the reins in welfare 
programs, rather than leave them to 
“socialism. ’ Result: for the first time, 
corporate interests are inventorying 
their contribution activities, demand- 
ing information about philanthropic 
agencies, and in most important, 
establishing firm charity policies. 

“Smart organizations,” says Reed, 
“are giving for a purpose, working 
in areas where they have a definite 
interest.” Moreover, they're learning 
to shy from charitable paternalism 
that atrophies initiative, community 
self-satisfaction, and the 
achievement. 

Budgeting Looms Big: In_ spite 
of enlightened approaches, however, 
there are still big problems facing 
chemical companies in decentralized, 
diversified operations. Prime needs 
now are sound attitudes toward budg- 
eting of charity funds, screening of 
requests, and allocations of money 
between over-all corporation gifts and 
local contributions. To meet these 
needs, chemical companies are creat- 
ing: 

e Dual budgets for corporate and 
local contributions, usually without 
reference to in-plant campaigns. 


sense of! 


e Screening committees to judge 
authenticity of requests, financial 
soundness of the agency, and the 
needs of the cause. 

e Budgets based on previous con- 
tributions, and sales and earnings fore- 
casts. 

Budgeting is normally done from 
estimates or requirements for local 
operations and for the larger gifts and 
educational grants envisioned by top 
management. Funds are allocated afte” 
screening the requests, a job usually 
turned over to chambers of commerce, 
better-business bureaus, or various 
counselling agencies. 

United Funds Favored: Many chem- 
ical companies are strongly in favor of 
so-called united funds, which make a 
single solicitation on behalf of several 
charitable agencies. Though rated high 
in many areas, these efforts have not 
always enjoyed universal success, and 
many companies are still faced with 
a multiplicity of decisions, often re- 
quiring last-minute evaluation. 

A number of firms have evolved 
guideposts for evaluation. One West- 
ern company considers donations by 
other companies in the area, as well 
as the return to the company in terms 
of employee, company and stockhold- 
er benefits. Moreover, the company’s 
broad policy is to give to capital funds 
only, not operating funds. 

But even the best of policies can be 
dissolved by ill-advised executives or 
outside pressures. Many a _ civic- 
minded manager has found himself 


WIDE WORLD 


ADVISOR REED: To give wisely, 
think of stockholders and employees. 
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working for a variety of charities, each 
with an idea of getting him to squeeze 
a donation from his company. Indeed, 
some companies are even pressured 
by important customers seeking gifts 
for groups in which the company has 
no interest. To circumvent this, says 
National Distillers’ Harry Heimer- 
dinger, a speaker at the Cleveland con- 
ference, gifts should be measured by 
needs, not by sympathy. 

Channel for Donations: Though an 
over-all pattern to chemical companies’ 
contribution policies is evident, sev- 
eral have developed variations. Mon- 
santo, for example, has set up the 
Monsanto Charitable Trust to allocate 
funds, study requests and determine 
budget requirements. From the trust, 
administered by a Monsanto execu- 
tive, come all philanthropic funds re- 
gardless of destination. 

Celanese, at its Rome, Ga., plant, 
has instituted the Riverside Charities 
Assn., an eight-member board of em- 
ployees, which administers donations. 
Under this plan, pledge cards are dis- 
tributed once a year to all employees— 
about 1,500. Pledges are made for the 
year, then paid on a weekly or month- 
ly basis by payroll deduction or cash. 
Nearly 100% of the employees have 
signed up, with hourly workers giving 
about $1/month, office people the 
same amount weekly. 

For better analysis of its philan- 
thropic program, Dow’s charity com- 
mittee divides contributions into three 
groups: education, hospitals and health, 
and community projects. To Dow, the 
latter includes such a wide range of 
activities that in each case some evi- 
dence of company responsibility must 
be evident before the request is ap- 
proved. The company does not 
have a written policy, but the amount 
budgeted for contributions is based 
on a percentage of profits before 
taxes. | 

In Chicago, Abbott Laboratories 
bases its contributions on the amount 
of money employees contribute indi- 
vidually during in-plant campaigns. 

Whatever the approach, corporate 
charity is much on chemical manage- 
ment minds. Since the turn of the 
century, voluntary giving has multi- 
plied eight times, and growth prospects 
are strong. But as prospects grow, so 
do problems, demanding more and 
more management attention to the 
question of charity policies: How 
much, and to whom? 
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WIDE WORLD 


CITY-COUNCILMAN BROWN: In 
hot spot on chemical controversy. 


Judges Say Yes, 
Mayors Silent 


Victorious in every court test, vul- 
nerable in the political arena—that’s 
the present record of water fluorida- 
tion in the running battle between 
“pro” and “anti” partisans throughout 
the U.S. 

And as of this week—with the is- 
sue being warmly debated in city 
councils, in state legislatures, in the 
press and on street corners across the 
country—it appears that in many 
cases, fluoridation’s future successes 
and failures will depend to a great ex- 
tent on how the question is handled by 
the state and local officeholders. 

In general, political figures seem 
to prefer to handle the issue with 
gloves—either because the issue is so 
hot, or because they don’t want to 
leave fingerprints. Mostly, mayors are 
leaving this argument to professional 
people, such as public health officers 
and dentists. 

Silent Treatment: 
City, for example, Mayor Robert 
Wagner’s 124-page annual message 
last week was silent on this subject, 
even though his administration’s own 
Health Commission has been advoca- 
ting fluoridation for several years. 
Also last week, Mayor Fred Rose of 
suburban Hobart, Ind., would go no 
farther than to say that he has “no 
objection” to fluoridation, despite last 


In New York 


November’s poll favoring treatment. 

On the other hand, however, at least 
one city’s chief executive is willing to 
state his opposition to the plan that’s 
said to reduce the number of cavities 
in teeth, particularly among children. 
Mayor Milton Gibbons of Tuckahoe, 
N.Y., a former policeman, is demand- 
ing that the New Rochelle Water Co. 
stop. delivering fluoridated water, 
threatens a lawsuit if the company re- 
fuses. The treatment started more than 
four years ago, and the other three 
cities on the company’s water supply 
system are satisfied; but Gibbons says 
his townspeople weren’t consulted. 

On State Scenes: Two state legisla- 
tures have been considering bills on 
fluoridation. Virginia’s lawmakers 
killed a bill that would have required 
a referendum before treatment could 
begin in any city, but may pass a bill 
requiring such a referendum in Char- 
lottesville. A New York legislator pro- 
posed state aid for every community 
adopting fluoridation, but the bill ap- 
pears doomed. 

For fluoridation supporters, there’s 
always the comfort of moral backing 
from health authorities like Surgeon 
General Leonard Scheele of the U.S. 
Public Health Service. But for actual- 
ly putting fluoridation into effect, this 
faction finds that it has to go to local 
elected officials like New York City’s 
Councilman Earl Brown, chairman of 
the council’s Committee on Health— 
which up to now has not acted on the 
Board of Health’s enthusiastic but 
controversial recommendations. 


SURGEON GENERAL SCHEELE: 
Still a solid supporter. 
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PENSIONS AND STOCK: Old and 
young employees reap welfare harvest. 


ICPS FLECK: More pay, more bene- 
fits, his company leads the field. 
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BRITISH CHEMICAL WORKER: From safety devices to seaside vacations. 


Welfare Abroad: Up, Up, Up 


More inflation of British chemical 
wages and prices—that’s what Amer- 
ican firms doing business overseas ex- 
pect. For now a 612% wage increase 
for British chemical workers is in ef- 
fect, and threatens to bolster the 
already-serious inflationary effects of 
ballooning fringe benefits in Britain. 

Welfare schemes, which are among 
the most controversial developments 
in Britain’s chemical industry, have 
been particularly heavy contributors 
to postwar inflation. Worker benefits 
now run as high as $5/week per em- 
ployee, a healthy 15% to add to the 
current $32.20 weekly earnings for the 
average chemical worker. 

Although many chemical firms take 
pride in the extent of worker benefits 
they offer, some industry leaders feel 
that the trend toward more and more 
benefits is out of hand. One of these, 
Bakelite Ltd.’s board chairman H. V. 
Potter, denounces the “growing de- 
pendence” of chemical workers on 
welfare programs that offer security. 
He suggests they receive directly the 
money that is now going into welfare 
schemes. 

Labor Competition: Fierce competi- 
tion in a limited labor market, coupled 
with the early massing of huge work- 
ing capital under combine agreements, 
has both forced and fostered the rapid 
spread of fringe additions. Among the 
programs: 

e Guaranteed annual wages. 

e Salaried benefits for hourly paid 
workers. 

e Exchange 


programs, enabling 


employees to train in more than one 
company. 

e Stock participation and _profit- 
sharing plans. 

A distinctive feature of the industry 
has been the establishment of joint 
consultative work councils, at least in 
the major chemical companies. Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., which 
accounts for 50% of the United King- 
dom’s chemical labor force of more 
than 250,000, has been active in this 
for years. Although boasting a basic 
pay rate nearly 33% higher than the 
union minimum, ICI, under the leader- 
ship of board chairman Sir Alexander 
Fleck, still offers the most compre- 
hensive welfare program in_ the 
industry. ICI’s council has been a 
model on which newer ones have 
based their own organizations. 

Such councils discuss all aspects 
of welfare except wages. With 
equal management-worker representa- 
tion, they meet monthly at each plant, 
also have a semiannual grand meeting. 
In general, the councils have come up 
with such offerings as pension plans 
(with widows’ benefits), housing ad- 
ministrations, sports facilities and 
advanced medical schemes (stemming 
from the belief that the whole in- 
dustry involves injurious processes). 

Scattered Advances: Further pro- 
grams, springing up here and there, 
offer a fortnight’s paid vacation at a 
seaside resort in addition to the cus- 
tomary 14-day vacation; wholly sal- 
aried operations, particularly in the 
fine-chemicals trade; a 48-week guar- 
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anteed employment plan—used by 
Thomas Hedley and Co., Ltd., which 
reports a drop in labor turnover from 
46% to 17% in three years—and 
profit-sharing and stock participation 
plans. 

In spite of all these benefits, how- 
ever, British chemical management is 
not at all certain that employees are 
induced by welfare attractions; they 
still go to work where the basic rate 
is highest. Comments Potter, “If you 
asked the British worker which he 
would prefer, direct payments or bene- 
fits, he would ask for both.” Moreover, 
he adds, if direct payments replaced 
present programs, competition would 
probably soon bring back the fringe 
benefits. 

Top Wages: Over-all, wages in the 
chemical industry are in the upper part 
of Britain’s wage spectrum, standing 
among the top 10%. Chemical indus- 
try wages have generally been set high 
to compensate for shift work, high cost 
of labor turnover, and the traditional 
impression that uncongenial working 
conditions prevail. Industry emphati- 
cally denies the latter, points to acci- 
dent and health statistics, and to labor 
turnover figures that compare favor- 
ably with all-industry averages, plus 
special benefits for any undesirable 
jobs. 

And, according to British manage- 
ment, there seems to be no letup in 
sight for the growing welfare pro- 
grams. American firms, operating what 
they consider to be advanced fringe 
programs, can expect requests for 
comparable plans wherever they oper- 
ate in British labor markets. 
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BAKELITE’S POTTER: ‘Ask them 
which one, and they'll tell you both.’ 
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BRAZOSPORT CIVIC LEADERS: Gathered to hear chemical firm’s .. . 


Domestic ‘Point 4’ Plan, Texas Style 


In Texas as in West Virginia (see 
p- 25), chemical management is iend- 
ing a hand with community problems. 

So far, the Brazosport industrial 
area (on the Gulf Coast about 60 
miles due south of Houston) is just 
entering into the preliminary planning 
stage of what may turn out to be a 
sweeping program of community -de- 
velopment. And providing the initial 
impetus to launch the program is Dow 
Chemical Co.’s Texas Division, which 
has two major plants and some 6,200 
employees in the five-town com- 
munity. 

What Dow did was to retain the 
services of a community planning team 
headed by W. O. Parker, director of 
planning for Jack Ammann Photo- 
grammetric Engineers, Inc. (San An- 
tonio). Relying heavily on aerial pho- 
tography, Parker’s group analyzed the 
area’s present needs and growth pat- 
terns, tried to size up future require- 
ments. 

The engineers came up with a plan 
that they feel provides for all phases 
of community growth—residential, 
educational, recreational and industrial 
—and coordinates proposed improve- 
ments for the best interests of all parts 
of the area. 

Presentation Meeting: Next came 
the question of how to present this 
plan to the community. A. P. Beutel 
—a Dow vice-president, and general 


manager of its Texas Division—de- 
cided to do it at an informal meeting 
with interested civic leaders. 

At the meeting—held in Beutel’s 
office and attended by mayors, city 
managers, planning commission chair- 
men, chamber of commerce officers 
and the heads of the Brazosport Inde- 
pendent School District—Beutel un- 
veiled the proposal, and presented to 
each group a large, leather-bound 
volume titled “A Preliminary Plan of 
the Brazosport Area.” 

First off, Beutel emphasized that 
Dow had no intention of trying to 
railroad the plan through. It’s just 
one of many plans that may be drawn 
up for the community, Beutel declared, 
“and we at Dow certainly don’t ex- 
pect this material to be the final 
Brazosport plan.” The company, he 
went on, simply hopes the study will 
serve as a starting point. 

One main feature of the plan: a 
“Brazosport Loop” expressway that 
would be the principal traffic artery 
through the community. Also sug- 
gested: an amphitheater, new bridge, 
and a shopping center. 

In sponsoring the study as a kind 
of home-style “Point Four” plan, Dow 
is not only solidifying its community 
relations, but is also promoting a 
community development program that 
will directly benefit the division and 
its employees. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 
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WIDE WORLD 


N.Y. SENATOR GREENBERG: For 
salesmen’s pay, easier bookkeeping. 
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Merger Probes: Merger negotiations 
between chemical companies may be 
in for much closer scrutiny if Congress 
okays a Federal Trade Commission 
request for more than three times its 
current funds for enforcement of the 
antimerger law next year. Publication 
of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee testimony on its needs for the 
fiscal year 1957 shows a request for 
$1,256,000 for enforcement, con- 
trasted with the current year’s budget 
of $388,300. Some of the new funds 
are expected to be allotted to carrying 
out the Administration-backed meas- 
ure requiring 90 days’ advance notice 
of intention to merge if combined 
assets are more than $10 million. The 
new merger bill has gone through 
several spurts of activity, is now being 
debated in the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee, after rapid approval by a sub- 
committee last month. 

* 

Salaried Salesmen: Easing of state 
requirements on chemical salesmen’s 
pay could result from a New York 
bill designed to remove difficult re- 
quirements and ambiguities in the 
state’s present labor law. The bill has 
been introduced into the state legis- 
lature by Sen. Samuel Greenberg to 
correct a law passed last year requir- 
ing mandatory monthly payments to 
salesmen in the drug and chemical 
industries, and which has been pro- 
tested by the industries because it 
disarranges customary bookkeeping 
procedures and stifles salesmen’s in- 
centive plans. If the new bill is passed 
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—and it has strong backing from the 
New York Board of Trade—it should 
remove the threat of disruption to 
established incentive and commission 
plans in chemical and drug sales ad- 
ministration. 
o 

No Transfer: Latest activity in the 
protracted defense by Sterling Drug 
Co. (New York) of its exclusive use 
of the Bayer trademark in the U.S.— 
under fire from both Schenley In- 
dustries and Farbenfabriken Bayer— 
is a denial of motions by Sterling to 
transfer the two suits against it to 
U.S. District Court in New York. In 
ordering the denial, Federal Judge 
William F. Smith said Sterling’s argu- 
ments for the transfer “are without 
merit.” 

a 

Court Suspicions: Federal Judge 
Thomas F. Meany has threatened to 
dismiss the $20-million suit involving 
patent rights to streptomycin brought 
by Miss Mary A. Marcus, a research 
specialist, against Rutgers Research 
Foundation, Merck & Co. and Selman 
A. Waksman, accepted codiscoverer of 
the drug. Judge Meany has been criti- 
cal of Miss Marcus’ delaying activities 
since the suit was filed in 1954, says 
“Miss Marcus’ whole course of con- 
duct has been such as to arouse the 
suspicion of this court as to her con- 
tentions. She has been recalcitrant and 
her conduct has been on the border- 
line of misrepresentation.” The state- 
ment came last week after Miss Mar- 
cus failed to appear to give a 
deposition, and to submit proof that 
she holds an M.D. degree. 
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Merger Progress: The AFL-CIO’s 
two chemical labor unions—the In- 
ternational Chemical Workers Union 
and the Oil, Chemical & Atomic 
Workers Union—have taken their first 
step toward prospective merger, but 
apparently are not rushing to finish the 
job. At last week’s joint meeting in 
Kansas City, OCAW’s 22-man execu- 
tive board and a 19-man ICWU dele- 
gation held exploratory discussions 
and talked about methods of coordi- 
nating bargaining and organizing 
activities. OCAW President O. A. 
(Jack) Knight—a leading advocate of 
the proposed merger—told CW that 
he was well satisfied with the progress 
made at the meeting, but that the 


SPENCER: For employees who want 
them, stocks via payroll deductions. 


absence of ICWU President Edward 
Moffett—who was ill—tended to “in- 
hibit the thinking” of that union’s 
delegates. 

e 

More Stock Plans: Two more chem- 
ical companies are offering to help 
their employees become part owners 
of the businesses: 

e Spencer Chemical—finding that 
many employees are now interested in 
investing in common stocks—is adopt- 
ing the monthly investment plan de- 
veloped by the New York Stock Ex- 
change. President Kenneth Spencer 
says the company is not trying to 
promote the sale of Spencer stock to 
employees, but—as a convenience to 
employees—will set up a payroll de- 
duction program for all employees 
who request this service. Through this 
plan, they'll be able to buy shares in 
any company listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange—including Spencer 
Chemical. 

@ Monsanto’s 1956 employees’ 
stock plan—if approved by present 
shareholders—will permit eligible em- 
ployees to take three-year options on 
a total of up to 400,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Purchase price would be 
95% of the stock’s average selling 
price on whichever day is picked as 
the starting date; and each employee 
would be allowed to take an option 
equivalent to 30% of his base annual 
pay. If okayed by both parent com- 
panies, the plan will also apply to 
employees of Chemstrand, which is 
jointly owned by Monsanto and Amer- 
ican Viscose. 
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With The Kr 7 ftnacker 
Kraft Bag Corporation 


han As you 


filing 
verte Lion 
ma 
silver 
tray! 


ACCURACY 
The Kraftpacker 
guarantees an 8 oz. plus or 
minus tolerance—but 
actually delivers a daily 
average closer to 4 oz.! 


HIGH PRODUCTION 


Plants with Kraftpacker 
installations report filling 
18 to 22 80 or 100 lb. charges 
a minute, with one man 
hanging bags—and a daily 
average of 40 tons per hour, 
with 10 to 12 change-overs. 


SIMPLICITY 


No automatic open mouth 
bag filling machine of its 
type will handle free- 

flowing material easier 
than The Kraftpacker. 

Reduces packaging costs at 
an unbelievable rate. 
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ECONOMY 
The Kraftpacker is a 
proved money-saver in 
every way —costs less 
to buy, less to install, 
less to maintain. 


and... 


with Kraft Bag Corporation’s 
integrated 2-plant multiwall 

bag manufacturing facilities, 
you have everything you need 

for your packaging operation, 
from one dependable source! 
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Ask for representative ace , or brochure 


KRAFT BAG CORPORATION 


wary 
30 Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 
Western Sales Office: Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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FAN MANSHIP 


“Buffalo” Type “BL” Ventilating Fan. 
Write for Bulletin F-100. 


gives you a BETTER FAN VALUE! 


lower noise level! higher efficiency! more stable performance ! 

In selecting a fan, it’s just as important to look into the maker as the 
specifications, It takes far more than a good shop to build a fan that will 
perform for you to permanent satisfaction. At “Buffalo”, it’s FANmanship, 
the science of Fan Engineering, developed during our 79 years in the 
air business. 


In fact, “Buffalo” engineers first published—and still publish— FAN 
ENGINEERING, the air handbook of the industry. This same engineering 
know-how goes into every “Buffalo” Fan — works out every type of air 


problem you may have — carries on a continuous research and develop- 
ment program. 


There’s FANmanship in the large “Buffalo” shops, too, where these 
“Q” Factor* fans are built by the knowing hands of real craftsmen, many 
of whom have been there most of their adult lives. 


And there are factory-trained “Buffalo” Engineering Representatives 
(Graduate Engineers, not general sales agents) in any principal city ready 
to give you competent assistance on any air job. 


*The “Q” Factor —the built-in Quality which provides 
trouble-free satisfaction and long life. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


VENTILATING AIR CLEANING 


FORCED DRAFT 


AIR TEMPERING 
COOLING HEATING 


INDUCED DRAFT 
PRESSURE BLOWING 


EXHAUSTING 
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ADMINISTRATION... 


KEY CHANGES... 
Frank N. Getman, to president, 


‘Hess & Clark, Inc. (Ashland, O.). 


David G. Gamble, to director, Proc- 
ter & Gamble Co. (Cincinnati). 


Jesse G. Heiges, to secretary and 
general counsel, Chas. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc. (New York). 


Walter H. Kamp, to vice-president, 
Bristol-Myers Co. (New York). 


William H. Baldwin, to president, 
Stanley Chemical Co. (Kensington, 
Conn.). 


John R. Roberts, to director, Quel- 
cor, Inc. (Chester, Pa.). 


Charles E. Kwartler, to vice-presi- 
dent, Gamma Chemical Corp. (New 
York). 


Richard S. Rhodes, to assistant to 
the president, Koppers Co., Inc. (Pitts- 
burgh). 


R. S. Jane, to president, and Victor 
G. Bartram, to board chairman, Sha- 
winigan Chemicals, Ltd. (Montreal). 


Norton V. Coyle, to president, and 
Edward C. Sargent, to vice-president, 
Zirconium Corp. of America (Solon, 
O.). 


Joseph Engelhardt, Malcolm Fogg, 
Harry Wuebbold, and Mrs. Florence 
Grote, to directors, Globe Chemical 
Co. (Cincinnati). 


F. Cushing Smith, to assistant to the 
president, Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
(Chicago). 


KUDOS... 


To Raymond Stevens, president, 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. (Cambridge, 
Mass.), the Gold Medal of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Chemists. 


To Carl Shipp Marvel, Noyes Chem- 
ical Laboratory of the University of 
Illinois, the 1956 Priestley Medal of 
the American Chemical Society. 


Ee 0 6 a wee ces 


Paul J. Kolachov, 56, former direc- 
tor of research, Joseph E. Seagram & 
Sons (Louisville), in New York. 


Frank Philabert, founder and presi- 
dent, Chemical Solvents Co. (Bir- 
mingham, Ala.), in Birmingham. 
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Where can you use 


this low-cost raw material for 


Cx, alcohol requirements? 
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If you are currently using or planning to use butyl alcohol as a 
solvent or an intermediate, it will pay you to consider Eastman’s 
isobutyl alcohol. This low-cost product offers the possibility of 
worthwhile savings in formulating lacquers and hydraulic fluids, 
manufacturing butylated resins and adhesives, or wherever a C, 
alcohol is required. 

Raw materials used to manufacture isobutyl alcohol are abun- 
dantly available adjacent to Eastman’s Texas plant. As a result, 
you can rely on Eastman as a dependable source at a stable price. 
In addition, Eastman’s careful control assures you of isobutyl 
alcohol that is of consistently uniform quality. 

We will be pleased to send samples and cooperate with you in 
adapting your process or solvent system to take advantage of this 
Eastman product. Write us, describing your operation. Address: 
EASTMAN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC., subsidiary of Eastman Kodak 
Company, KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kingsport, T ; New York; 
Framingham, Mass.; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Chicago; St. Louis; Houston. West Coast: 
Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco; Los Angeles; Portland; Sait Lake City; Seattle. 
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A new or expanded piant every 30 hours during the last 15 years! That’s 
the remarkable record of industry’s confidence in B&O’s Land of Big 
Opportunity. The reasons are clear. This area is the nation’s top market, 
embracing about ha/f its population—that means workers and customers. 
Natural advantages plus continual power-growth and availability of 


special raw materials provide a production-right scene for modern 
industrial operations. 


B&O’s plant-location experience assures industry executives real- 
istic counsel on site selection. Look where a site is production-right . . . let 


B&O show you on the ground, or at your desk using modern airviews 
plus 3-dimensional color. 
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THERE’S A 
PRODUCTION - 
RIGHT SITE 
FOR YOU 
TOO! 


Ask our man! 


B&O’s Land of 
Big Opportunity 


B&O's PLANT SITE MEN ARE LOCATED AT 
BALTIMORE 1 LExington 9-0400 
NEW YORK 4 Digby 4-1600 CINCINNATI 2 DUnbar 1-2900 
PITTSBURGH 22 COurt1-6220 CHICAGO 7 WaAbash 2-2211 


\ quis SPECIAL STUDY ON REQUEST 
From the B&O Railroad, Baltimore 1, Md. 
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JISE BUYING 


TEST-BASED PROMOTION: A lab may back your claims, but .. . 


Does the Seal Make a Sale? 


“Tests by an independent laboratory 
prove .. .” is a familiar lead into 
specialties advertising copy. The ques- 
tion, however, is: How useful are these 
tests as promotion material for a new 
product? 

This year the question will come 
up often, as more and more new 
specialties are brought onto the mar- 
ket. Some will be entirely new prod- 
ucts; others will simply be new versions 
of old stand-bys. But they will share 
one problem: each product must con- 
vince consumers that it is better than 
anything previously available. 

Faith Builders: Chemical specialties, 
more than most merchandise, are sold 
on faith. There is nothing about the 
appearance of most of them to suggest 
that they work better; in fact, there 
is nothing in the appearance of many 
that shows they work at all, or that 
they aren’t harmful. 

For example, Marlowe Chemical 
Co. (New York) sought (and this 
month got) the seal of endorsement 
by York Research Corp. of Connecti- 
cut (Stamford) for its Fire Chief 
aerosol fire extinguisher. Marlowe 
doesn’t think it had any choice. It is 
offering the public a one-shot pre- 


paredness item; if it can’t convince the 
buyer that it will deliver in an emer- 
gency, there will be no sale. 

Name Droppers: Little-known firms 
like Marlowe find that one of the 
hardest things to get is the customers’ 
(and wholesale buyers’) confidence. 


These small companies have not had 
enough time to build up with integrity 
(and promotion, public relations) a 
name that will support advertising 
claims for its new products. Essen- 
tially, what the testing laboratories 
offer to sell is this same kind of reputa- 
tion for trustworthiness. Careful 
buyers themselves, the specialties 
makers want to know if the labs can 
deliver. 

Although a good many firms are 
reasonably sure they can (and show 
it by signing contracts with the labora- 
tories), others aren’t. CW has taken 
these companies’ objections, plus some 
of the more frequently heard consumer 
protests, and tested them in the labs. 
The answers are seen in the accom- 
panying box. 

What’re You Doing? Some labora- 
tories (notably Good Housekeeping, 
Parents) confine themselves strictly to 
endorsement and issuance of seals. 
But others, like Foster D. Snell (New 
York), the United States Testing Co. 
(Hoboken) and York—to name three 
representative labs—perform the per- 
haps more important function of help- 
ing manufacturers correct formulation 
deficiencies. 

Actually small specialties makers, 
as a whole, tend to know little about 
their products and how they stack up 
against competition. Although some 
will test a product before putting it 
on the market, most don’t become 


MAKING THE TEST: Consumer confidence is the ultimate goal. 
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curious until a drop in repeat sales 
shows up in their ledgers. 

Suspicious Men: Other reasons why 
a manufacturer consults the labs: the 
government, department store buyers 
(who often have their own labora- 
tories), and institutional customers 
frequently require independent evalua- 
tions of products they want to buy. 

York Research, for example, credits 
much of its prosperity to the fact that 
from 1946 until recently it was re- 
tained by the American Hotel Assn. 
to test and report on furnishings and 
maintenance supplies. Aside from the 
retainer fee itself, York has derived 
much profit from the reputation it has 
built among hotel buyers, making a 
favorable York report a handy part of 
the kit of salesmen who call on insti- 
tutions. 

‘The Reader’s Digest’ Version: Fos- 
ter D. Snell now has this account 
(York still nourishes its hotel friends 
with a monthly newsletter of buying 
advice) and shares in York’s other 
big drawing card: The Reader’s Digest 
tests. These tests, which precede the 
magazine’s spectacularly sales-making 
Reports to Consumers, attract many 
customers to the labs. They submit 
their product to York or Snell, hope 
that the lab will be sufficiently im- 
pressed to suggest it to The Reader’s 
Digest for the big buildup. 

U.S. Testing, on the other hand, 
is influential with textile people, hav- 
ing spent its early life (beginning in 
1880) testing materials for that indus- 
try. Also, consumers tend to mistake it 
for a government agency—the com- 
pany says this is a nuisance. 

Question of Money: It would seem 
that the labs would be economical to 
employ. Snell, for example, will usu- 
ally run a complete testing program for 
between $100 and $500; a program 
that allows a manufacturer to use the 
U.S. Testing Co. seal will cost be- 
tween $300 and $1,000 a year (as with 
most seals, a continuing quality control 
series of tests is required). 

Good Housekeeping sets an adver- 
tising minimum to be met before get- 
ting its guarantee (never less than 
286 lines within 12 consecutive issues, 
but scaled upward to fit the advertiser 
and be “consistent with his program 
elsewhere”). 

If you are having trouble getting 
a product launched, or think it isn’t 
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HOW LABS ANSWER THEIR CRITICS 


Some manufacturers will shop around until they find 
a lab that'll give them the report they want. 

Reply: Some are still shopping. The shoppers find what they’re 
looking for from time to time, but the kind of lab that engages in this 
practice has a way of going out of business fast. Our answer is to 
make the fee payable on authorization of the test—you buy a test, 
not a report. It keeps clients from saying “The wording is a little 
harsh here; why don’t you have the girl retype it and I'll give you 
a check.” 


The manufacturer publishes only that part of the re- 
port that makes his product look good. 

Reply: We have published a statement of policy, which we 
place on the back of every report. It tells the customer that he can’t 
use the report for an ad, can’t reproduce it ex in full, and then 
not for promotion. One doesn’t like to take legal steps, but you can 
usually get violators to stop without going to court. 


Some labs will not take on the work of rang. sp 
companies, If they were really objective they'd take on a 
comers. 

Reply: That would make it hard to respect confidences. We 
will show a man how to reformulate an inferior product. If we were 
working on two products in the same field, we would be telling the 
second fellow to make his product the way his competitor did. 


The laboratories’ standards aren’t objective, but are set 
up by the manufacturer. 

Reply: We have, or can make standards for any product. If 
there aren’t standards, we compare the product with the four leading 
brands. Only if it’s a completely new type of product do we have to 
take the manufacturer’s standards. All we do here is determine whether 
the product lives up to its claims and doesn’t do any harm. 


The labs don’t get a representative sample, but just 
what the manufacturer hands them. 

Reply: They sign a notarized statement—“This is a standard 
production sample”—when they send the product. In other cases, we 
have purchasers all over the country who pick up the product on the 
open market. Although we don’t get a statistically representative 
sample, we get a big one. If we run into any inconsistency, we increase 
the sample. 


If a product bearing the seal does fall below standards, 
the lab has no practical recourse. 
Reply: We can take our seal off a product within 60 days. 


There is no real crediting source for testing labs, no 
check on results, How can the consumer tell the good from 
the bad laboratories? 

_ Reply: That’s a valid point. The government certifies those 
labs that do work for it. But there isn’t much to go on. The Federal 
Trade Commission polices this thing, and goes out after bogus labs 
from time to time. The American Council of Independent Laboratories 
does no policing. 








cashing in on its potential, these would 
seem to be small prices to pay for a 
little more knowledge about your exact 
situation, and maybe a chance to 
show off in a credible manner. The 


American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials (1916 Race St., Philadelphia) 
has, for $1, a directory of testing 
laboratories, listing 278 commercial 
evaluators. 
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Achieved! A new kind of 


FLOCCULATION 


MUD HEIGHT — INCHES 


WITH KELTEX 


ao & 2.8.8 ¢ tnd 


6 7 


9 10 a1 


SETTLING TIME — MINUTES 


rophilic I 
colloid Ms 


Provides rapid and effective separation 
of finely divided organic and inorganic 
particles from liquid suspensions 


This highly efficient new flocculating 
agent is finding wide usage in many 
diverse applications. In the clarifica- 
tion of sugar juice, wine, beer and 
vinegar, Keltex sharply accelerates 
the sludge settling rate and markedly 
improves the clarity of the super- 
natant liquid. Further Keltex is non- 
toxic, will not adversely contaminate 
solid-liquid systems. 

Keltex may be used for the floccu- 
lation of suspended ore particles in 
ore slurry and slime separation ; for 
speeding up settling rates of organic 
solids in waste and sewage treat- 
ment; and for other processes or 
products that require efficient sep- 
aration, most readily achieved by 
rapid flocculation of suspended 
particles. Easy to use, Keltex is 
soluble in cold or hot water. Econom- 


40 


ical, too, for only a few parts of 
Keltex per million are required. 

If your process or product re- 
quires rapid flocculation of finely 
divided solids in liquids for faster 
settling and improved clarity of the 
supernatant liquid, Keltex merits 
your immediate consideration. 


Yours On Request: Keltex Technical 
Data Sheet and Keltex sample, with- 
out cost or obligation. Write or 
phone today. 


KELTEX 
a product of KELCO company 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIl. 
530 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 14, Cal. 
Cable Address: Kelcoalgin—New York 





SPECIALTIES. 


Just the Beginning 


It’s an uphill job competing with 
baseball’s grapefruit league for atten- 
tion—just ask the National Agricul- 
tural Chemicals Assn., which had its 
spring meeting in Florida’s citrus belt 
(Hollywood) last week. 

Despite its lack of great popular 
interest, there was plenty of value for 
the chemical industry. Among the 
highlights of the three-day affair: 


e H. G. Johnston (National Cotton 
Council) outlined the increasing role 
that ag chemicals must play in cotton 
growing—if cotton is to remain a 
prime consumer of chemicals. Pointing 
out how much of the market cotton 
has lost to synthetics—the loss of the 
tire cord market is a prime example— 
Johnston showed where better chem- 
icals could help the farmer. Primarily, 
the job is to reduce cost of cotton 
production. Herbicides, defoliants, fer- 
tilizers, insecticides, each does a part; 
but a chemical growth regulator (or 
stimulant) that could increase the pro- 
duction of bolls (a plant could, tests 
show, produce far more bolls) to 4 
bales/acre is the growers’ hope. 

e Fungicides, which George Mc- 
New of the Boyce Thompson Institute 
for Plant Research credits with open- 
ing the field of organic pesticides, have 
just now started to fulfill potentialities. 

McNew sees a fungicide market of 
$175 million (consumer level) if 
fungicides are accepted for only half 
of the jobs they could do. But he’d 
like to see better chemicals—system- 
ic organic fungicides that would be 
more specific, not readily detoxified 
within plants (as most are now). 

McNew also fretted about the cost 
of developing new products, said that 
the current ratio of test chemicals to 
commercially successful ones (now 
about 2,000 to 1) must be lowered. 


e Sterling Hendricks (U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture) told of current appli- 
cations of atomic energy to agricul- 
ture. Radioactive isotopes find a 
variety of applications—have so far 
proved, for one thing, that soil or- 
ganisms can degrade DDT to an 
inactive compound (hence, DDT 
buildup in soil seems unlikely). De- 
grading—or detoxification—appears to 
occur within insects, too, which ex- 
plains why some insects develop resist- 
ance. In the case of pyrethrins, 
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Detergent Slurry Cresylic Acids Detergent Alkane Ortho-Xylene 


Detergent D-40 ||Wetting Agent ‘‘S’’|| Detergent D-60 Isophthalic 


Naphthenic Acids Meta-Xylene Phthalic Anhydride Phenol, U.S.P. 
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Oronite Products and Their Uses 





A chemical intermediate used in manufacture of synthetic detergents. It is an alkyl] 
aromatic synthesized from petroleum hydrocarbons, and is readily converted to surface- 
active agents of the highest quality. 





Paste type detergent which can be processed into liquids or dry detergents in flake, 
granule, bead or powder form. Used in paste form as a wetting agent, emulsifier, emulsion 
breaker and flotation reagent. 


Surface Active Agents 





Dry detergents effective in cleaning, wetting, dispersing and foaming. Used “as is” or 

D-40 and D-60 with builders. Widely employed in household cleansers, washing products, pre-cast con- 

ue crete products, fire fighting, textile, leather and ore processing, air pollution control and 
in surface coatings. 





An oil-soluble liquid, nonionic, surface-active agent of the alkylphenyl polyethoxyethanol 
Dispersant NI-E type. Used in the formulation of dry cleaning detergents, and in genera! emulsification 
applications where a water-in-oil type emulsifier is required. 





Dispersant NI-O creas 4 NI-E both as to type and end use. However, NI-O is slightly more hydrophyllic 





A liquid, nonionic surface-active agent for compounding heavy duty household and indus- 

Dis sant NI-W trial detergents, liquid dishwashing products, metal cleaners, institutional sanitizers, rug 

per cleaners, textile and leather processing compounds, agricultural chemicals, insecticides, 
polishes and cosmetics. 





A surface-active agent in paste form. It is used in emulsion type weed-killing products. 
Wetting Agent “>” Also used in washing rugs and upholstery, in processing fruits and vegetables, in pre- 


paring liquid cleaners, and in a variety of uses where a paste type product is desired. 





Viscous liquids of low water and inorganic salt content. Used as emulsifiers in soluble 
cutting oils, in leather treating oils, printing inks, oil well drilling compounds and rust 
preventives. 





Basic chemical for plastic molding powders, adhesives for plywood industry, lube oil 
Phenol, U.S.P. additives, as an intermediate for manufacturing other chemicals and in lube oil refinement. 
High purity product produced from petroleum raw materials. 





A vehicle in nitro-cellulose lacquers. varnishes, rubber cements and in manufacture of 
rayon, celluloid and cellulose acetate plastics. Also a solvent, cleaning agent and extract- 
ing medium. Purity is 99.5% minimum; typically 99.8%. 





A line of synthetic polymeric compounds; chemically inert liquids, nearly water white in 
color. In several grades varying from moderaie to very high viscosity and tackiness. Used 
in the preparation of sound-deadening, insulation and calking compounds; as a dielectric 
in high voltage cables, condensers and capacitors; as an ingredient in the manufacture of 
pressure sensitive adhesives. 





An important chemical intermediate for production of pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, poly- 
esters, perfume ingredients and fine chemicals. Purity is 95% minimum. 
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A chemical intermediate consisting almost entirely of the para isomer of xylene. It is used 
as an intermediate to manufacture synthetic fiber and film. 





Ortho-Xylene 


A chemical intermediate for making phthalic anhydride and other chemicals. 





A new, versatile organic chemical for the manufacture of superior household and indus- 
trial paints, varnishes, enamels, polyesters and plastic products. A white crystalline prod- 

lsophthalic uct soluble in acetic acid, slightly soluble in acetone and ethyl] alcohol, sparingly soluble 
in water. Chemically similar to phthalic anhydride but considerably different in physical 
properties as well as in reaction characteristics. 





s A high quality product meeting needs of those manufacturing low-color esters. Used in 
Phthalic Anhydride manufacture of alkyd resins for paints and varnishes; in the production of plasticizers by 
the esterification of alcohols and in the production of dyestuffs. 





Maleic Anhydride * oe crystalline product used in manufacture of synthetic resins, paints, dyes and 
plastics. 





rer-PEmey-l-lasTit ts Complete line of odorants for odorizing natural gas and LP-gas to meet all safety require- 
ments of the Natural and LP gas industries. 





A line of oil-soluble chemicals added to engine lubricating oils to provide superior per- 
formance from various types of oils. When properly combined, the additives impart 

Lube Oil Additives detergent-dispersant and oil stability properties to a base oil, and provide protection 
against engine corrosion, wear and rusting. 





Mixed with diesel, furnace and jet fuel oils to stabilize against quality deterioration, 
sludge formation and color degradation. Additives are effective in preventing corrosion in 
presence of water and generally keep heating systems clean and trouble free. 





Consist of mixed phenolic homologues derived from petroleum. Used in the preparation 
Cresylic Acids of phenol-formaldehyde type resins, synthetic adhesives, plastics, flotation reagents, metal 
cleaning, disinfectants, insecticides and special solvents. 





Un “a Used in the preparation of metallic naphthenates in the manufacture of paint driers, and 
Naphthenic Acids ; for fungicides in preserving wood and fabrics. Available in four grades of varying acid 
numbers. 





Hydrogenation A cobalt molybdenum catalyst used in the de-sulfurization process to remove sulfur, 


nitrogen, and metals from petroleum feed stocks prior to platforming. In “46” size pellet 
Catalyst form. 





i Highly aromatic solvent, water-white liquid with narrow boiling range. Used as a solvent, 
—] . . . . . . 
tira particularly by the surface coating industry in preparation of enamels and certain type 
lacquers. 


Used as a preservative for all types of cellulose products against attacks of such organisms 
as bacteria, fungi, wood parasites and marine organisms. 











Research and Product Development Facilities 


Oronite Chemical Company is closely integrated with the California Research Corporation to 
provide the finest research and product development facilities in the world. At California Research Corporation’s 
laboratories in Richmond, El Segundo and La Habra, California, over a thousand men and women staff 
an organization that has provided Oronite many “‘firsts”— as they constantly strive for 


revolutionary new and better products, or better processes for making established products. 
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California Research Corporation's extensive 
research headquarters, Richmond, California. 


Major Chemical ‘‘Firsts’’ Scored by Oronite 


FIRST petrochemical detergent alkylate 
FIRST para-xylene 

FIRST commercial odorant for natural gas 
FIRST petrochemical phthalic anhydride 
FIRST heavy-duty lube oil additives 

FIRST polybutenes 

FIRST U.S.P. phenol in U.S. from petroleum 
FIRST U.S. naphthenic acids 

FIRST petroleum cresylic acids 

FIRST isophthalic— new, advanced chemical 


Oronite Chemical Company 
200 Bush Street, Dept. K 
San Francisco 20, California 


[_] Please send further information on the following Oronite products: 
GRONITE | ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


COMPANY EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
200 Bush Street, San Francisco 20, California 


Please give me data on the following uses of products listed above: SALES OFFICES 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Mercantile Securities Building, Dallas 1, Texas 


a . " oe . Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
|_| Please mail ( _.) copies of brochure listing all Oronite products and 


their uses. 714 West Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles 15, California 


450 Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California 
NAME. = ‘ ? ee | eee 36 Avenue William-Favre, Geneva, Switzerland 


Firm_ 


Se 





SPECIALTIES. 


synergists appear to 
detoxification step. 

If there was one thing that was 
emphasized in all the sessions, it was 
that chemical manufacturers are only 
now on the threshold of fulfilling the 
needs of the U.S. farmer. 


inhibit _ this 


PRODUCTS . 


Universal Base: To combat the stock 
problems of maintaining separate 
coloring systems for PVA _ paints, 
Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. (divi- 
sion of W. R. Grace & Co.) has de- 
veloped a tint-base formulation com- 
patible with almost every paint color 
system now in use. Universal tinting 
color systems will be extended to PVA 
emulsion types of finishes without 
sacrifice of film quality, D&A says. 
The formula, using D&A’s Everflex 
G as a base, is offered free to PVA 
paintmakers. 


* 

Canned Happiness: Joy, Procter & 
Gamble’s liquid detergent for dish- 
washing, is now receiving national 
distribution in metal cans. Tagged 
Special Formula, but still aimed for 
the dishwashing and light-fabric mar- 
ket, Joy is available in both 12- and 
22-0z. containers. Novel feature of 
the American Can Co. unit is its 
plastic no-drip spout. 

* 

Cotton Duster: A dust form of 
Chipman Chemical Co.’s (Bound 
Brook, N.J.) Shed-A-Leaf cotton de- 
foliant is now being sold in Eastern 
cotton-growing states. A white powder, 
said to be nonpoisonous, nonirritating 
and noncorrosive, the new product is 
applicable both by airplane and by 
ground dusters. 

a 

On the Stick: In the battle of forms 
among deodorant makers (CW, Oct. 
1, ‘55), sticks have been on the rise 
in the past year. An indication of 
their growth to date is seen in the fact 
that Stopette (Jules Montenier, Inc., 
Chicago), the brand long associated 
with the spectacularly selling squeeze- 
bottle liquids, has now issued a stick 
form. The price: 79¢ (plus tax) for 
2 oz. 

» 

Slow and Steady: Home gardeners 
are now offered Borden Co.’s (Chem- 
ical Division, New York) slow-release 
nitrogen fertilizer compound, formerly 
available only to professional horti- 
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culturists. Claimed to be the result 
of 15 years of research by U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, universities and private 
firms, the plant food releases nitrogen 
slowly and steadily up to | year. De- 
rived from urea-formaldehyde, the 
compound contains no potash or phos- 
phorus. Granular and odorless, the 
fertilizer is harmless to the skin, plants 
or soil, says Borden. 
e 

Enduring Insulation: Thermopoxy 
T-653-LB, a new thermosetting insulat- 
ing varnish based on epoxy resins. is 
said to offer electrical insulation that 
is essentially unaffected by chemical 
atmospheres, moisture and _ radical 
temperature changes. Sterling Varnish 
Co.’s (Sewickley, Pa.) product is a non- 
catalytic varnish. 


PATENTS . sie 


Silicone Shine: Recipe for a water- 
free silicone polish (U.S. Pat. 2,733,- 
154, assigned to Du Pont by Edward 
R. Taylor, Jr.): water-insoluble wax 
(0.5-15%); hydrocarbon-soluble _ liq- 
uid polysiloxane (0.5-5%); water-in- 
soluble metallic soap (0.4-4%); hy- 
drocarbon solvent (65-98.4%); amine 
dispersant (0.02-1.0%). 

* 

No Ice, Please: The Navy has a new 
de-icing composition (U.S. Pat. 2,731,- 
353) composed of lithium chloride 
(39.0 parts by weight), water (60.0), 
potassium chromate (1.0) and car- 
boxy methyl cellulose (0.8). 

e 

Two to Be Safe: A combination of 
aluminum salts (sulfate or chloride) 
and sodium-zirconium salts (lactate, 
glycolate or gluconate) is a new active 
agent for antiperspirant preparations. 
The formulas, detailed in U.S. Pat. 
2,734,847, were created for Carter 
Products, Inc. (New York). 

e 

Chillproof: A freeze-thaw stable 
polystyrene polish in a water carrier 
has been worked out by Simoniz Co. 
(U.S. Pat. 2,733,224). As devised by 
Thomas Smith and Rudolf Vetren, 
the polish contains water; 1.2-7.8% 
by weight wax; 1.7-5.2% condensation 
product of an organic acid anhydride 
and rosin and a polyhydric alcohol 
(maleic acid anhydride and pentaery- 
thritol are suggested in one example); 
2.8-6.5% emulsified polystyrene; with 
0.25-0.70 urea as freeze-thaw sta- 
bilizer. 





pate s 
Dividends 


Increase Production 


Improve Products 


Diversify Markets 


through 
SURFACE CHEMISTRY 


Processing 


Informed use of surfactants can reduce 
chemical side reactions, increase reaction 
rates in heterogeneous systems, increase 
rates of distillation and filtration, eliminate 
drying operations, control particle sizes 
and shapes, reduce air pollution. 


Product Improvement 


Surfactants may improve clarity and vis- 
cosity of liquids, contro! the rate of re- 
lease of perfumes and biologically active 
materials, aid in removal or retention of 
powder and liquids on various surfaces, 
and produce numerous special effects. 


New Products 


With rapid growth in the surfactant in- 
dustry, chemical manufacturers are re- 
examining their products and by-products 
to determine if they can be converted into 
commercially successful surfactants. We 
offer a complete service related to the 
design, synthesis, application and manu- 
facture of surfactants. 


Our newest brochure “Explore — Expand 
and Diversify with Surface Chemistry" is 
available upon request. 


Foster D. Snell Inc. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
CHEMISTS * ENGINEERS 
29 W, 15 St. New York 11, N. Y. 


ainbridge, N. Y. 
altimore, Md. 
1138 E. North Ave. 


everly Hills, Calif. 
8350 Wilshire Bivd. 
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Deodorant-Sterilizer for Air 


ELECTRICAL MERCHANDISING 


HE procedure of installing the air conditioner 

shown above illustrates—indirectly but very 
plainly—a major problem confronting the manufac- 
turers of these devices. The unit is being fitted to a 
window, where it will filter, cool and adjust the 
humidity of incoming air. But air conditioner makers 
will never be satisfied with simply improving fresh 
air—currently a main objective is to “recondition” 
already-present air, adding only enough outside air 
to maintain healthful oxygen and carbon dioxide 
levels*. 

To accomplish this, the industry has satisfactory 
refrigerating, dehumidifying, filtering equipment. So 
far, though, the seemingly simple problem of keeping 
recirculated air odor-free and germ-free is stumping 
manufacturers. And for help on this from the chem- 
ical industry, air conditioner makers would pay an 
estimated 10% of their manufacturing cost—perhaps 
$30 million/year. 


“According to the U. S. Navy, 1 ft. of air/min: 
will do the trick, but present air endiiepers ad 20:56 — that. 


Currently, air conditioners use fresh air to do 
these two jobs. But if some chemical additive could 
do it—preferably by application to the filtering unit 
—it could mean these advantages: conceivably, the 
conditioner size could be reduced by 40%—greatly 
enlarging the number of locations suitable for instal- 
lations. Moreover, it could well reduce the initial 
cost of the units by one-third—again, a strong 
market incentive. 

Ideally, any chemical-containing device should be 
an adjunct to the filter. However, almost any unit 
that could be easily designed into a machine and 
adapted to previously installed units would be tried 
by industry. (Actually, household units like the one 
shown constitute just one part of the market; recir- 
culators would much more likely be moderate-size 
industrial ones.) 

The specifications a deodorizer-sterilizer chemical 
must meet are tough. Economically, it must: 

¢ Deodorize—but this means no perfuming, no 
“neutralization,” no anesthetization (such as formal- 
dehyde causes), no irritation (such as sulfur dioxide 
causes). 

e Be a fast-acting germ killer. 

e Be nontoxic, noncorrosive, nonflammable. 

e Add neither heat nor humidity to the air stream. 

e Be simple, foolproof to operate. 

Without going into the complexities of odor 
research, it is safe to say that right now nothing 
truly satisfactory exists. Assuredly, the unpleasantness 
of many odors (smoke, sulfur, tobacco) has been 
defeated by one means or another. A score or more 
firms are well equipped to deal with individual odor 
problems. No system yet presented to major air 
conditioner makers, however, is fully capable of 
meeting the standards listed. 

Here are some of the approaches to the problem 
that have been tried, and that so far have failed: 
ultrasonics, high-frequency radio waves, precipita- 
tors, activated carbon, ultraviolet light, formaldhyde. 
Some do part, not all the job; some cost too 
much. ; 

Some ideas that have hit pretty near the mark 
are worth noting—triehylene glycol, as a destroyer 
of air-borne organisms, has often been suggested. And 
even more suited for air conditioners is a system 
devised by York Corp.’s (York, Pa.) Richard 
Kuehner. He suggests (U.S. Pat. 2,683,074) use 
of alkaline potassium permanganate as both deodori- 
izer and sterilizer. It is remarkably effective, but 
because it is added in aqueous solution, it increases 
the humidity. 

The problem, the exacting standards, the reward 
—the challenge—are plain. Now its up to the 
chemist. 
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“Tris Amino” is short for Tris(hydroxymethyl)aminomethane. PROPERTIES 
This chemical is unique. It is the only tri-hydroxy molecule 
commercially available having a primary amine group. 


Molecular Weight 121.14 
CH.OH Boiling Point, °C 219 to 220'0mm 
H2N—C— CH.OH Melting Point, °C 171-172 
CH,OH pH of 0.1M Aqueous 


: Be : f ; 4 Solution at 20°C 10.4 
Tris Amino is a raw material undergoing a very wide variety Solubility in Water at 


of chemical reactions. The reactivity of Tris Amino makes it 20°C, g/100 ml 80 

of unusual interest in chemical synthesis, since it contains a 

primary amine group and three primary reactive hydroxyl Other Aminohydroxy Compounds 

groups. Manufacturers of resins, synthetic drying oils, and 

surface active agents cannot afford to overlook the potential AB (2-Amino-1-butanol) 

usefulness of Tris Amino as a raw material. AMP (2-Amino-2-methyl-1-propanol) 

AMPD (2-Amino-2-methyl-1, 
3-propanediol) 

AEPD (2-Amino-2-ethyl-1, 
3-propanediol) 


Tris Amino reacts with higher fatty acids to form soaps with 
unusually strong emulsifying power. Relative high boiling 
point and low combining weight recommend the use of Tris 
Amino in preparation of cosmetic creams, textile specialties, 
cleaning compounds and many other emulsions. Now availabie in semi- 


CSC’s great new Nitroparaffins plant at Sterlington, La., is bes ey ena 


now in full production assuring certain, constant supplies of 
Tris Amino. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 


260 MADISON AVENUE CORPORATION NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Baltimore 2, Md. * Boston 29, Mass. * Chicago 14, III. * Cincinnati 2, Ohio * Cleveland 13, Ohio « Detroit 7, Mich. © Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
Louisville 2, Ky. * New Orleans 12, La. * New York 16, N. Y. St. Louis 17, Mo. St. Paul 14, Minn. «San Francisco 4, Calif. IN Oo U ST R IAL 
IN CANADA: Reliance Chemicals, Ltd., Montreal. IN MEXICO: Comsolmex, $.A., Mexico 11, D. F. CHEMICALS 


So | can further evaluate CSC Tris Amino, please send me detailed 
See What Tris Amino Market Development Dept. technical data and a sample. : 


Commercial Solvents Corp. 
Can Do For You 260 Madison Avenue 


Fill in New York 16, N. Y. 














Coupon Now 
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| MIXING CONTROL PANEL 


NE MAN does the work of 21 at 
Northwestern Glass Co.’s Seat- 
tle, Wash., works since installation of 
a $300,000, automatically controlled, 
mechanically ope-ated raw materials 
batch plant. 

Materials handling in the plant for- 
merly required 21 men (seven to a 
shift) pushing wheelbarrows. Now, it 
takes only one man working only eight 
hours a day to handle an average of 
135 tons of batch daily. Net saving: 
$75,000/year, or almost $3/ton of 
batch. 

Principal structure of the new batch 
plant* is a concrete silo 36 ft. in diam- 
eter and 93 ft. high. Elevating and 
distributing equipment brings the total 
height up to 120 ft. 

Upper floors of the silo house 15 
raw-material and mixed-ingredients 

= bins. Lower floors contain electronic- 
utol i lation ally controlled weighing and mixing 
equipment and automatically con- 
6 “ trolled conveyor systems, which dis- 
tribute mixed batches to the three 
in @ | Silo melting furnaces located elsewhere in 
the glass works. 
Three master panels control the 


*John L. Klug Co. (Rochester, N.Y.), de 
signer and prime contractor. 
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Inside the concrete column, three units are the 


key to push-button blending. 


plant. One, located on the ground 
floor, controls the flow and distribution 
of incoming raw materials dumped by 
truck and railroad hopper car. The 
other two panels are on the second 
floor, the scale floor. One of these is 
the scale panel, which electronically 
sets up and controls required weights 
for the materials going into the fur- 
nace batches. The other is the main 
panel, which controls all mixing oper- 
ations. 

The integrated operation works like 
this: Raw materials are dumped by 
truck and railroad cars into hoppers 
at the base of the silo. Truck loads are 
carried by a belt conveyor from the 
basement to the base of the raw- 
material bucket elevator. Rail car de- 
liveries flow directly through a feeder 
to the bucket elevator. 

Raw materials are then elevated to 
the distributor conveyor located on the 
roof. 

The distributor conveyor, in turn, 
moves them to the revolving distrib- 
utor, which directs each material into 
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2 ROTARY BATCH MIXER 


one of the il storage bins in the silo. 

Ingredients for the furnace batches 
are individually weighed cn the scale 
floor in a central weigh hopper. The 
company’s eng:neering department sets 
automatic scale controls in accordance 
with a predetermined formula. The 
operator merely selects the proper for- 
mula for a given furnace, selects one 
of the four bins in which the batch 
will be stored, and starts the mixing 
cycle. 

From this point on, the entire oper- 
ation is completely automatic, except 
for manual weighing and addition of 
colorants or decolorizers as needed. 
The weighed, mixed batch is dumped 
into a surge hopper and from the hop- 
per proceeds via a feeder into a mixed- 
batch elevator, which elevates it to the 
preselected silo storage bins. Auto- 
matic belt conveyors take the batch as 
needed from the storage bins to the 
furnaces in other buildings. En route 
to the furnaces, the batch is joined in 
the conveyor system by the proper 
amounts of cullet (broken glass). 


3 MIX-BATCH ELEVATOR 
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PRODUCTION. 


Titanium Squeeze 


Thanks to a new chemical pretreat- 
ment, titanium may soon be able to 
take advantage of cold-extrusion fabri- 
cating techniques that can increase the 
metal’s strength by 25-60%. 

Developed by Battelle Memorial 
Institute for the Air Research and 
Development Command, the process 
borrows techniques used for cold-ex- 
truding steel. 

Cold-working makes for less ma- 
chining, savings in material, time and 
facilities; but its greatest advantage 
in titanium work is the elimination of 
surface contamination problems en- 
countered in hot-working operations 
(above 1400 F). 

A difficulty that was licked was ti- 
tanium’s tendency to gall, seize to the 
extrusion dies under high pressure. 


Battelle solved this by first treat- 
ing titanium billets in a phosphate- 
fluoride bath to provide a coating 
that would hold a_petroleum-base, 
molybdenum disulfide-graphite lubri- 
cant. 

Metal could then be forced through 
a shaping die under pressures of 
100,000 to 280,000 psi. 

The present physical limits on tools 
and the pressures involved in the 
process would restrict cold extrusion 
to the production of small items. But 
that fits in with ARDC’s hopes that 
cold-working will permit a whole new 
series of small airplane parts to take 
advantage of titanium’s high strength, 
light weight. 

And it’s likely that the chemical 
industry will reap similar benefits in 
the form of small components for heat- 
and __corrosion-resistant processing 
equipment. 





TOO FAST for human reflexes, 
nuclear processes call for auto- 
mation to prevent runaway chain 
reactions. Typical of the instrumen- 
tation being developed for indus- 
trial reactors is the centralized con- 
trol panel engineered by Leeds & 
Northrup (Philadelphia) for Penn 
State’s swimming pool reactor 
(above). Utilizing separate chan- 
nels for initial startup, intermediate 





It Chains Nuclear Lightning 


power buildup, and control at the 
operating power level, the L&N 
system features interlocked “scram” 
circuits to provide for slow, 
intermediate, or fast shutdown 
—depending on how critical the 
failure is. Now operating near its 
full 100-kw. power level, the reac- 
tor is primarily a source of neutron 
beams, used for producing short 
half-life radioisotopes. 








EQUIPMENT 


Quick Mixer: Buflovak Equipment 
Division, Blaw-Knox Co. (Buffalo, 
N.Y.), has just brought out the new 
Nauta mixer that, it says, permits 
uniform mixing of any number of 
materials without dusting or particle 
modification. Precessional motion of 
a revolving screw flight around the 
interior wall of a stationary conical 
body gives both top-to-bottom and 
circular blending of materials. Suit- 
able for adding small amounts of 
liquid to dry mixes or for dissolving 
solids in liquid media, the mixer is 
available in laboratory, pilot plant and 
full production models. 

e 

Castable Insulation: For insulating 
chemical furnaces, kilns and _ high- 
temperature burner ports, Norton Co. 
(Worcester, Mass.) offers its new 
Alundum 33-I castable refractory. 
Made of pure alumina bubbles in the 
range of 6 mesh and finer, the ma- 
terial is mixed like cement, provides 
effective insulation against tempera- 
tures to 3300 F. 

e 

Bucket Elevators: Buckels is what 
The Bucket Elevator Co. (Summit, 
N.J.) calls its new series of vertical- 
lift bulk handling equipment. Designed 
to minimize contamination, corrosion 
and cleanliness problems in the han- 
dling of chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
and food products, the units offer 
convenient access for quick and 
thorough cleaning. Five models for 
4- to 50-ft. vertical lifts handle ca- 
pacities to 30 cfm. 

* 

Refractometer: Quality control on 
the production line is the goal of 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co.’s (Roches- 
ter, N.Y.) new Abbe-3L refractometer. 
Intended for operation by nontechni- 
cal workers, the instrument features 
design innovations that permit the 
operator to load, light and obtain the 
refractive index of a sample in less 
than 1 minute. It has a refractive 
index range of 1.30-1.71, a solids 
scale covering the range of 0-85%. 

e 

Steam Cleaner: Homestead Valve 
Manufacturing Co. (Coraopolis, Pa.) 
has just added the new Twelve Fifty 
Series Hypressure Jenny to its line of 
steam-cleaning equipment. Special 
features of the unit include: new slow- 
speed, positive-displacement pummp 
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LOUISVILLE DRYERS are fitted to your job for faster, more efficient performance—lower cost in the long run! 
























































ACCURATE DESIGN TO MEET YOUR SPECIFIC NEEDS 


LOUISVILLE METHOD 
1. Initial survey and analysis of your particular problems. 


2. Pre-testing in pilot-plant operation to assure performance. 
3. Accurate design to meet your specific needs. 


4. Top-quality fabrication in General American’s own shops. 
5. Follow-up checks after installation to guarantee mechanical perfection and efficiency. 


SGENERAL7 LOUISVILLE DRYING MACHINERY UNIT 


GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
Dryer Sales Offices: 139 South Fourth Street * Louisville 2, Kentucky 
General Offices: 135 South La Salle Street * Chicago 90, Illinois 
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TOTE SYSTEM, inc. 








UWUNEQUALLED ECONOMY anc 
FLEXIBILITY im INSTALLATION 
and OPERATION 


2 good reasons why 


(UTE SYSTEM 


has-made more BULK 
INSTALLATIONS than any other concern 
in the MATERIAL HANDLING field 


Tote System is a complete bulk materials handling system built 
around easily handled and transported aluminum containers, plus 
automatic filling and discharging equipment. 


Compared with handling systems based on stationary bins, Tote, 


System is more economical to install. (One user estimated his sav- 
ing on Tote as opposed to silos and necessary conveying equip- 
ment at approximately $100,000.) Tote System is highly flexible 
—can be readily adapted to changes in plant layout. And Tote 
System requires no more labor to operate than so-called push 
button silo systems. 


Compared with handling systems using conventional containers, 
Tote System saves time and labor; container costs; storage costs; 
losses due to weather and deterioration; losses due to spillage, 
sifting and dusting; losses due to rodents and insects; original 
product quality. 


Tote System is now being used by hundreds of manufacturers 
and processors for inter-plant shipment of materials; for in-plant 
storage and handling; for accurate and automatic weighing and 
blending. 

If you handle bulk materials, why not let 

Tote System engineers determine, without 


obligation, the savings you can effect. * 





wd 


rote and 


820 So.7th BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 


.*Tote System 
Registered 


U.S. Pat. Off 





PRODUCTION... .. 


guaranteed to deliver a minimum of 
120 gpm. at any pressure; remote 
start-stop control operable at distances 
of more than 100 ft. from the ma- 
chine. 
e 

Air-Cure Rubber: For corrosion 
protection on chemical and petro- 
leum processing equipment, Churchill 
Chemical Corp. (Los Angeles) offers 
its new 3C-1100 liquid polymer that, 
it says, cures to a solid rubber at room 
temperature. Applied by conventional 
brush or spray methods, the coating 
is claimed to resist deterioration by 
oils, gasoline, alcohols, weathering, 
and temperatures to 400 F. 

e 

Sludge Burner: Combustible wastes 
can be converted into valuable fuel, 
says John Zink Co. (Tulsa, Okla.), 
by the use of its new sludge burner 
unit. The device combines a specially 
designed combustion chamber with a 
novel injection gun that utilizes a 
powerful steam jet to atomize the 
sludge; the burner produces 2 million 
Btu./hour. 


e 

Portable Sniffers: Mine Safety Ap- 
pliances Co. (Pittsburgh, Pa.) is out 
with a new line of portable instruments 
for detecting and measuring flamma- 
ble gases and vapors. Four models 
with dual- or multiple-range selection 
cover the testing range for all flam- 
mable mixtures, including hydrogen 
and acetylene in air. All models are 
the same size, use standard MSA 
detector and compensator filament 
units. 

~ 

Hand Pump: Bowser, Inc. (Fort 
Wayne, Ind.) now offers a new self- 
priming hand pump designed for low- 
cost handling of industrial solvents, 
oils, soaps and waxes. The pump de- 
livers 20 gpm., permits fast disassembly 
for easy cleaning or reversing of flow 
direction. 


* 

Redesigned Fittings: As the result of 
design changes in its line of heavy- 
duty corrosion-resistant valves and fit- 
ings, Pfaudier Co. (Rochester, N.Y.) 
now offers glass-lined valves for high- 
pressure (to 300 psi.) service. Other 
features: remote operation (by air, 
shaft and chain, or flexible shafting) of 
outlet and line valves; spray ring at- 
tachment for flushing sediment away 
from valve seat. 
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How do you like your resins ? 


LIQUID ? 


red 
spice TIE oe 


CRUSHED 


aad 
reer 


SCHENECTADY OFFERS THEM ALL! 


No need to limit your production to one or two Schenectady can ship your order in fibre or steel 


forms of resins. Get them in the form that best drums, tank wagons or tank cars. For technical 


fits your needs. Schenectady offers a full range service, Schenectady has trained representatives 
of resins in liquid, lump, crushed, or powdered ready to tackle your resin problem on the spot. 
form. Select a standard or special phenolic, alkyd, 


: ; es ; When its a question of resins, the answer is 
terpene, maleic, resorcinal, epon or silicone resin. 


Schenectady! 
As specialists in synthetic resin development and 
manufacture, Schenectady has the latest in pro- 
duction facilities in its three plants. Autoclaves ogre Nt oy Ay \\\ 
of various sizes, both stainless and glass lined, . CHE! (a 
are used to produce resins of superior quality. 


SCHENECTADY RESINS ° DIVISION OF SCHENECTADY VARNISH COMPANY « SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 
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How to Make Polyoxamide 
Start with a diamine, such as 3-methylhexamethylenediamine, in ethanol. 
. Add diethyl oxalate, or another oxalic acid ester. 
This yields oxamide, which—after several hours in ethanol—forms .. . 
A low-molecular-weight polymer called prepolyoxamide, 
Heat at 240 C under nitrogen. Result: high-molecular-weight polyoxamide. 








Better ‘Nylon’ in the Making? 


Spurred on by quickening competi- 
tion in synthetic fibers, nylon re- 
searchers are working harder than ever 
to turn up better and less-costly fiber- 
forming polymers. Underscoring this 
effort is a new Du Pont patent* on 
nylon-related polyoxamides. 

It discloses a new process that per- 
mits—allegedly for the first time—the 
production of polyoxamides that can 
be spun into textile fibers. The new 
members are said to have better tex- 
tile properties than nylon, are po- 
tentially cheaper, too. 

They’re made by condensation of 
oxalic esters (e.g., diethyl oxalate) 
with one of the following diamines: 
2-methylhexamethylene diamine, 3- 
methylhexamethylene diamine, 
3-methylheptamethylene diamine, 
2,11-diaminododecane. 

Because the oxalates are derived 
from oxalic acid, which is cheaper 
than adipic acid now used in nylon 
manufacture (35¢/Ib. vs. 16.5¢/Ib.), 
speculation is that polyoxamide pro- 
duction would be a pretty good 
economic proposition. 

Compared with nylon (see table), the 
new fibers rate high. They show better 
strength retention after exposure to 
ultraviolet light, also have higher 
resistance to fatigue in moist atmos- 
pheres. 

Outstanding among polyoxamides 
tested: reaction product of oxalic ester 
and 2,11-diaminododecane. It’s held 
to have very low water absorption ca- 
pacity (0.96%), good color stability, 
good spinnability. 

At the moment, Du Pont discounts 


‘ *British patent 737939; U.S. patent applied 
or. 
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commercial significance of the work, 
says only that the novel polymers are 
in the exploratory stage. The firm 
further cautions against optimism, 
points out that only a few of its more 
than 1,000 nylon patents have panned 
out, commercially.** 

Du Pont refuses to talk further until 
the fiber has undergone considerably 
more evaluation. 

Process Pointers: According to the 
patent, key to the polyoxamide’s prep- 
aration (see chart) is to sustain the 
**Example: several years ago, Du Pont de- 


velo a new t of elastic ny ve it 
much publicity. Nothing ever came tone 


reaction until a product having an in- 
herent viscosityt of at least 0.7 is 
achieved. This results in polymers 
having excellent melt-spinning prop- 
erties, heretofore unobtainable in poly- 
oxamides. 

Oxalic esters of ordinary purity 
can’t be used. They must be freed 
from acid impurities by treatment with 
2 to 5% calcium hydroxide. 

Early Efforts: Polyoxamide fibers 
are no novelty. Du Pont’s Wallace Ca- 
rothers, in his pioneering research on 


tAs defined b; 


L. H. Cragg in Journal of 
Colloid Science, 1 


an. 1946, p. 261. 





strength 


How It Compares with Nylon 


retention 
(percent) 


fatigue endurance 
limit 
(psi. ) 








Nylon* 100 


100 


Polyoxamidet 


at start of test 


at start of test 
4,500 
4,200 





fadeometer 
64 
100 


Nylon’ 


Polyoxamide* 





*Polyhexamethylene adipamide. 





after 100 hours 
of exposure to 
ultraviolet light in 


after reaching mois- 
ture contents of 2.7% 
(nylon) and 2.24% 
(polyoxamide) 

2,200 

4,200 


+Poly-3-methylhexamethylene oxamide. 
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RESEARCH.....- 


nylon, covered the production of 
polyoxamides in early patents. But, 
during spinning, these short-chain 
polymers (less than nine carbons), 
tend to change from linear to cyclic 
molecules. 

This was one reason why adipic 
acid was selected over lower-molecu- 
lar-weight dicarboxylic acids for nylon 
synthesis. 

Subsequent research showed that 
the problem could be overcome with 
polymers made by condensing oxalic 
acid esters with aliphatic and aro- 
matic diamines. A French patent,* 
for example, describes the preparation 
of such polymers. 

Because their melting point is so 
close to the temperature of decomposi- 
tion, these polymers are not readily 
made into fibers by melt spinning. To 
some extent this problem was over- 
come by using high-molecular-weight 
oxalic acid esters and diamines with 
longer carbon chains (Cs to Cio). Even 
so, commercially acceptable fibers 
couldn’t be spun. 

Other attempts to overcome this 
problem involved the use of cyclic 
diamines—e. g., piperazine and 4,4’-di- 
(aminobutyl)-diphenyl; and the intro- 
duction of ether linkages into the main 
polyoxamide chain. Neither approach 
was successful. 

Another Du Pont patent (U.S.2,- 
704,282) in the field talks about pre- 
polyoxamides—intermediates in the 
synthesis of polymers that can be made 
into fiber bristles and, if suitably modi- 
fied, into textile fibers. 

Here, prepolyoxamides are first 
made by the condensation of an oxalic 
acid ester with an alkoxyhexamethyl- 
enediamine. These prepolymers are 
then converted into polyoxamides by 
heating in an atmosphere of nitrogen. 
Polyoxamides made from 3-alkoxy- 
hexamethylenediamine are said to have 
superior heat-and light-resistance over 
nylon polyamides. 

Other major nylon producers— 
American Enka, Allied Chemical, and 
Chemstrand—are eyeing the new de- 
velopment with interest. 

Since thousands of patents already 
cover the nylon field, no one gets ex- 
cited over one or two more. A Chem- 
strand research leader puts it this way: 
“The amount of gold in patents runs to 
a small amount per ton.” On the other 
hand, it takes only one good strike to 
yield a bonanza. 


*894,172 to I. G. Farben. 
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G.E.P. BOX: To save laboratory steps, he advocates . . . 


Research by the Numbers 


Specialists in the use of statistics to 
save laboratory steps have a new tool 
with which to ply their trade. It’s the 
Box method—named for its originator, 
Imperial Chemical Industries’ (Man- 
chester, England) George E. P. Box. 
Reputedly simpler to use than older 
statistical devices, it is said to be appli- 
cable to a wide range of chemical 
problems. 

Essentially, the method consists of 
obtaining data at a few selected points 
in a research experiment; using these 
results in a mathematical equation, one 
Or more curves are plotted to yield 
data equivalent to a great number of 
experiments. 

In determining the optimum condi- 
tions for synthesis of a new compound, 
for example, only six laboratory runs 
may be necessary to fix the conditions 
(e.g., time, temperature, pressure) for 
highest yield of the product. 

The Box method also assists in find- 
ing two or more requirements (e.g., 
highest yield at highest purity). And it 
can disclose variables not previously 
thought to be important to the experi- 
ment. 


In some reactions, for instance, 
viscosity may turn out to be more im- 
portant than time or temperature. And 


it may even help toward a better un- 
derstanding of the theoretical nature 
of research projects. 

Several limitations exist: the method 
applies only to quantitative variables— 
does not help with qualitative deci- 
sions such as the choice between two 
catalysts. And it may be used only 
where experimental responses are con- 
tinuous, not abrupt as in a change in 
crystalline structure. 

The technique’s most serious limi- 
tation is the potential size of error in 
the results it provides. This, however, 
is largely a function of statistical inter- 
pretation. 

Such drawbacks notwithstanding, 
the Box method is fast earning 
a permanent place in chemical re- 
search. It will be the subject of a three- 
day course next May 20-23 at Harvard 
Business School. 

First of its kind to be offered, the 
course will be sponsored by the chemi- 
cal division of the American Society 
for Quality Control, stress application 
rather than the method’s underlying 
theory. American Cyanamid statistic- 
ian J. Stuart Hunter will conduct ses- 
sions for an enrollment of 40. Fee: 
$100, which includes lodging, board, 
tuition and materials. 
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PRODUCT DIRECTIONS 


in plastics today...amazing heat and 
abrasion resistance with 


CYANAMID’S TRIALLYL CYANURATE 


HT-CR-39, an optically clear plastic sheet 
made with triallyl cyanurate, is demon- 
strated above by Mr. William Chapman, 
president of Cast Optics Corporation, 
Hackensack, N. J., a major manufacturer 
of cast sheet plastics. Sparks of molten 
metal bounce harmlessly off this plastic, 
inches from Mr. Chapman’s face, leaving 
the surface unmarred. Plate glass in the 
same position is quickly fouled with metal 


Moiten sparks leave plastic unmarred (left); 
fuse to glass (right). 
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deposits. (See photo below.) 

With Cyanamid’s triallyl cyanurate, 
HT-CR-39 remains flat and rigid at 230° 
F; gains 25 to 30% in strength; is 35 to 
45% more abrasion resistant than the 
acrylics. 

TAC is the chemical key to tougher, 
more heat-resistant plastics. It combines 
the functionality of three allylic groups 
with the exceptional stability of the tri- 


NAME 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS, 


Please send me 


azine nucleus. TAC imparts to resins high 
resistance to heat distortion, high temper- 
ature, electrical break down, fire, chemi- 
cals and solvents. 

Glass laminates, clear and filled cast- 
ings and moldings have been developed 
that retain room temperature properties 
at 500° F for prolonged periods. What 
further advances may yet be made? The 
answers are up to you. Try TAC. 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


C) Bulletin on Trially! Cyanurate 
[-] Sample of TAC 
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RESEARCH. 


EXPANSION 


These firms have launched research 
expansion plans: 

e Arizona Chemical Co. (New 
York) will establish a process develop- 
ment laboratory at Panama City, Fla., 
to carry on tall oil and turpentine 
studies in cooperation with the Stam- 
ford, Conn., laboratories of American 
Cyanamid. Cyanamid’s Richard Herr- 
linger will become chemical director 
of the new laboratory. Arizona Chemi- 
cal is jointly owned by Cyanamid and 
International Paper Co. (New York). 

e General American Transporta- 
tion Corp.’s plastics division will con- 
struct a research and developmental 
laboratory at East Chicago, Ind., ex- 


pects it to be completed and in use by 
July 1. 

e The Upson Co. (Lockport, N.Y.) 
will investigate building materials 
in a new $100,000 laboratory that is 
under construction. Completion is ex- 
pected in July. 

e Clinton Foods, Inc. (Clinton, 
Iowa) has started on a $750,000 re- 
search laboratory to consolidate its 
studies in starch, corn sugars, syrups, 
animal feeds, vegetable oils and lactic 
acid. The two-story structure should 
be ready by spring of 1957. 


APPARATUS... . 


Cork Borer: E. H. Sargent & Co. 
(Chicago) offers a new motor-driven 
instrument for boring holes in rubber 








FATTY ACIDS 
Eldhyco* 
Coconut 
Pa!mitic 


Caprylic 
lauric 


Capric 
Myristic 


METHYL ESTERS 
Eldo 18° 
Coconate 


Caprylate 
Laurate 
Caproate 


Caprate 
Myristate 
Palmitate 


*T. M. Reg. 
+ 9 





For example: 


ELDO 
MYRISTIC ACID 


94-96% pure. Readily available 
at an attractive price. Eldo's high 
standards give you a better, mare 


uniform end product. 





For samples and spec’fications, 
write Dept. W 


LQ 


- = FOOD AN 
FOREMOST [325:'"" «0 


P.O. Box 599, Oakland 4, California 


in New York: 

H. Reisman Corp. 
In Chicago: 

M. B. Sweet Co. 


in Detroit: 
Harry Holland & Son, inc. 
in Cincinnati: 


Howard Dock 





THIS SPECIAL ADJUNCT to 
analytical mass spectrometer recent- 
ly helped Socony Mobil Laborato- 
ries (Paulsboro, N.J.) to establish a 
correlation between wax composi- 
tion and tensile strength. According 
to Socony’s R. T. Edwards, the 
stronger petroleum waxes were 
shown to contain more branched 





Petroleum Wax Strengtheners 


paraffins (e.g., 2- and 3-methyl al- 
kanes) and cycloparaffins (1-cyclo- 
hexyl and 1-cyclopentyl alkanes). 
The major strength contribution, 
Edwards feels, is made by branched 
compounds of substantially higher 
molecular weight than the un- 
branched paraffins that make up 
the bulk of the wax. 
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Better products 
begin with 


THE V-C’* LINE 


Phosphorus, Elemental 
Phosphoric Acids 
Phosphoric Anhydride 
Disodium Phosphate 
Trisodium Phosphate 
Tetrasodium Pyrophosphate 
Sodium Tripolyphosphate 
Sodium Metasilicate 
Ferrophosphorus 
Slag 
Dimethyl] hydrogen phosphite 
Diethyl hydrogen phosphite 
Dibutyl hydrogen phosphite 
Bis(2-ethylhexyl) 

hydrogen phosphite 
Triethyl phosphitet 
Triisopropy! phosphitet 
Tributyl phosphitet 
Trihexyl phosphitet 
Triisooctyl phosphitet 
Tris(2-ethylhexyl) phosphitet 
Tris(2-chloroethyl) phosphite 
2-ethylhexyl] 

octylphenyl phosphite 
Tricresyl phosphite 
Diethyl ethylphosphonate 
Dibutyl butylphosphonate 
Bis(2-ethylhexy]) 

2-ethylhexylphosphonate 
0,0,0-Triethyl phosphorothioate 
0,0,0-Tributyl phosphorothioate 
0,0,0-Triisooctyl phosphorothioate 
and other organophosphorus com- 
pounds and phosphatic specialties. 


tmp. UNDER U. S. PAT. 2,678,940 


bas ee 
eae : 


Pe sos Cosson. Chemical Corporation 

V-C C .V-C Fertili- 
zers and Wc Supe sphates . . . V-C 
5 mee eee icara*, Zycon*. 


and other zein fibers. . 
Malawalt F ™ r and Textile Bags.. Vy. c 
Cleansers . -C Nemacides. 
*REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 
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PHOSPHORIC 
ACIDS :2:r222 ceree 


Buyers appreciate the service they get from Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation. Deliveries of V-C Phosphoric Acids are 
usually made in hours . . . not days or weeks. 


V-C Plants are strategically located in the center of the industrial 
South and in the heart of the Ohio Valley. Excellent rail and public 
trucking facilities are available and V-C maintains its own fleet of 
trucks, including tank units, for fast deliveries. Shipments are made 
in tank cars, tank trucks, carboys, barrels and drums. 


it will pay you to establish V-C as a source of supply. You get 
purity which exceeds specifications and you get your shipments on 
time from a company which appreciates your business. To meet your 
needs, V-C produces a wide range of types and grades of phosphoric 
acids and other phosphatic chemicals. Contact V-C today! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Chemicals Division: 401 EAST MAIN STREET, RICHMOND 8, VIRGINIA ¢ Phone 2-0113 





. . + Cover timely man- 
agement topics. And re- 
prints are easy to get. 


Coatings: How to Sell 

a $700-Million Market 
The author contends that many 
companies are taking the wrong 


approach to selling this intricate 
market. 50¢ 


Your Future 

in Nuclear Energy 
Evaluation of nuclear energy as 
a new process industry, a new 


process tool and a new market 
for chemicals. S0¢ 


Executive Development 


A how-to-do-it article, with case 
study, on building management 
in depth. 50¢ O 
Manpower Shake-up 
in the Chemical Industry 
Statistical appraisal of employ- 
ment in the chemical industry, 


w th special attention to auto- 
mation. 35¢ QO 


Plastics 


Detailed analysis of the plastics 

industry, including outlook and 

18 pp. of product data. 75¢ [J 
Synthetic Detergents 


Profile, with detailed product in- 

formation, of this 2.5-billion-Ib. 

business. 75¢ O 
Pulp and Paper 


Statistical picture of an expand- 
ing market. 50¢ O 
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stoppers and corks. A condensed drill 
press with the vertical motion inverted, 
the apparatus is fast. The entire boring 
operation reportedly can be made in 
less than 10 seconds. 


Stiffness Tester: For testing the stiff- 
ness of fabrics (according to ASTM 
method D-1388-55T), Fabric Develop- 
ment Tests (Brooklyn, N.Y.) is out 
with its improved Drape-Flex Stiffness 
Tester. Featuring simplicity of con- 
struction, easy operation, it’s expected 
to find use in testing sized and resin- 
treated fabrics, felt, plastic film, etc. 


MRUGSE.: ew eis: 


Hypotensive: Sharp & Dohme 
(Rahway, N.J.), Division of Merck & 
Co., reports it has a highly effective 


new orally administered product for 
controlling high blood pressure. 
Called Inversine (3-methylamino- 
isocamphane), it’s said to be 10 to 90 
times more potent that other hypo- 
tensives. Its effectiveness reportedly is 
the result of complete absorption from 
the intestinal tract. 
o 

Intermediate: A potentially new in- 
termediate for drugs and other or- 
ganics is available in_ pilot-plant 
quantities from Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
(Brooklyn). It’s the dimethyl ester of 
acetonedicarboxylic acid (DMDA). 

eB 

Tagged Organics: These new iso- 
tope-tagged organic compounds are 
now available from Tracerlab (Bos- 
ton): nitromethane-C!*, thiourea-C™, 
sodium lauryl sulfate-S’*. 





LATEST CONVERT to vacuum 
melting in chemical and metallurgi- 
cal research is National Supply Co., 
which has included this special 
furnace in its newly expanded 
laboratories at Torrance, Calif. The 
furnace is capable of holding up 
to 50 Ibs. of metal at less than 5 
microns of pressure, yields data 





Gain for Vacuum Melting 


that is potentially applicable to 
ordinary (nonvacuum) processing. 
The operator charges alloy to be 
melted through the top of the fur- 
nace, may watch the melting proc- 
ess through an inspection port, 
slides a control arm to charge 
desired amounts of the molten alloy 
into a crucible. 
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THE GOOD EARTH 
IS TOUGH ON TIRES 


Plowing, planting and cultivating America’s ever- 
increasing harvests are grueling tasks for tractor tires. 
The punishing abrasions exerted by stones and earth, 
the tremendous thrust of traction, the long exposure 
to the hot sun . . . these call for tires of extreme tough- 
ness. Similarly, high speeds and long-distance driving 
call for extra durability in truck and car tires. 


That’s where Olefins, one of the Atlantic petro- 
chemical family, come in. (Hence the miniature 
refinery in the picture. ) 


Atlantic Olefins help build stronger, long-lasting tires. 
Olefins are hydrocarbons used in making anti-oxidants, 
which inhibit the dangerous drying-out effects that 
attack sidewalls due to oxidation. In addition, Olefins 
stabilize the rubber against degradation due to heat 
and light. Result: the consumer gets a tire that is more 
blowout-proof and abrasive-resistant. 


Your own business may have use for Olefins or any 
one of a wide variety of Atlantic petrochemicals. 
Atlantic sales engineers will work closely with your 
engineers to help improve quality, cut costs, or de- 
velop new products. For details, write, wire or phone 
The Atlantic Refining Company, Dept. H-2, 260 
South Broad Street, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


y 
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Philadelphia, Providence, Charlotte, Chicago * In the West: L. H. Butcher Co. PETROLEUM 
In Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division of Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. * In Europe: Atlantic Chemis als SAB, CHEMICALS 
Antwerp, Belgium * In South America: Atlantic Refining Company of Brazil, Riv de Janeiro ‘ 
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Reach high for the tall words! Uniquely useful... 
unduplicated ... spectacularly significant ...CPI 
processing men’s only practical planbook! They 
all smack true when you’re talking about the “An- 
nual Inventory Issue” of Chemical Engineering. 


Yes, you can splatter the page with superlatives 
about this one... and not even the most conserva- 
tive chemical engineer will say you nay. For here 
is the most masterfully complete reference plant 
operators in the Chemical Process Industries ever 
laid hands on. 


Six major departments—streamlined to a quickly 
scannable, wholly utility format — make up the 
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What makes 


this one 


stand alone? 


heart of the ’56 edition. Plants & Facilities — 
Processes & Technology — Chemicals & Materials 
— Equipment & Accessories — New Technical Lit- 
erature ... plus an alphabetical Company Index 
of all advertisers and sellers in the editorial pages 
... anda Reader Service that’s most helpful, used 
more often than that of any other single issue of 
a CPI publication. And like always . . . the fact- 
matter has been boiled down to a concise, use- 
able core to make it more convenient for you to 
work with. 

Advertisers share the benefits with readers in this 
INVENTORY ISSUE. Come September’s pub- 
lishing date, production buyers are ripe for sug- 


Published SEPTEMBER 15th 


gestions on better equipment, materials and serv- 
ices... they get em in both ads and editorial in this 
one... it hits readers’ desks at the kick-off of the 
hottest buying and selling season, gets dog-eared 
use till the next issue’s out. It has to! For it’s the 
only complete compendium of CPI progress in the 
market ... a 12-months summary of what’s new 
that no CPI planner can do without. Neither can 
you... if you’re selling engineering-minded pro- 
duction men in the Chemical Process Industries. 


Chemical 
Engineering’s 
1956 
Annual 


Closing for advertisers AUGUST Ist 


Inventory 
Issue 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION, 330 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 36 
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your DETERGENTS SCRUB 


‘ 
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taint San tshirts 


your ALCOHOLS RUB better 
when formulated with Enjay Lower Alcohols 


Ethyl Alcohol for detergents or Isopropyl Alcohol for rubbing—order from the 
Enjay Company, one of the world’s foremost suppliers of alcohols. You are 
assured of a dependable supply of uniform, high quality products. 


In addition, the Enjay Laboratories are at your service to assist you in the use 
and application of all products from Enjay’s diversified line of petrochemicals. 
Write or call for complete information. 


Enjay offers a diversified line of petrochemicals for industry. LOWER ALCOHOLS Z ; 
(Isopropyl Alcohol, Ethyl Alcohol, Secondary Butyl Alcohol); HIGHER OXO ALCOHOLS P toneer in 
(Isooctyl, Decyl, Tridecyl Alcohol); and a varied line of OLEFINS AND DIOLEFINS, 3 
AROMATICS, KETONES AND SOLVENTS. Petrochemicals 


ENJAY COMPANY, INC., 15 WEST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. - Other offices: Akron, Boston, Chicago, Tulsa 
64 
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Technology 


Newsletter 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
March 31, 1956 


Waich for word on new fluidized processes aimed at permitting iron 
makers to bypass the blast furnace: 





e Hydrocarbon Research and Bethlehem Steel have been experiment- 
ing with a direct, fluidized reduction of iron at Hydrocarbon’s Trenton, N. J., 
laboratories. So far, the project has been semicommercial, but the two companies 
are now busily putting together engineering data. And there are indications that 


another steel firm is seriously considering putting the jointly developed process 
to work on a bigger scale. 


Essentially the process consists of passing high-pressure hydrogen 
through powdered iron at temperatures of approximately 900 F. 


e Another experimenting in the same general area is Dorr-Oliver 
(Stamford, Conn.). The firm has been pushing its FluoSolids process as a means 
of reducing hematite (Fe.O;) to magnetite (Fe,0,) for some time. It’s now 
building a 25-tons/day pilot-plant for a large iron maker. 


What’s more, Dorr-Oliver has been quietly conducting bench-scale 
investigations of a two-stage fluidized process that would reduce the hematite 
first to FeO and then to metallic iron. 


Another process with potentially wide ramifications is one being put 
through the test by American Potash & Chemical. It’s pilot-planting an electrolytic 
perchlorate process, employing lead dioxide anodes instead of the platinum 
anodes used in its conventional process. If the method proves out, of course, it 
would free a large inventory of platinum at Ampot’s Henderson, Nev., plant. 





What’s more, it would remove one major obstacle to perchlorate’s 
wider use in propellents. Up to now, its application as a military fuel has been 
held back by the fact that platinum supplies just aren’t sufficient to meet a really 
big jump in perchlorate production. 


A chemical treatment that’s, aimed at giving cotton fabrics a longer 
life has just been unveiled by National Cylinder Gas. For the present at least, 
NCG is keeping its own counsel about the details of the treatment. It says only 
that a water solution of a copper compound is used to bring about a reaction 
between the copper and the ceilulose. The result, says the firm, is a material 
that can be dyed, washed and otherwise handled as untreated material is and 
yet is not dissolved by the xanthation process, withstands hydrolysis in con- 
centrated hydrochloric and is able to withstand mildew and fungus growth. 





Copper is, of course, a recognized fungicide. National Cylinder Gas 
thinks its treatment has an edge over anything now used because of the sim- 
plicity of application. Fabric treated by the method turns tan or light brown. 
But it can be bleached—almost to its original whiteness—and it takes to direct 
dyes and most vat dyes as easily as untreated fabric does. 





ee _ There'll be more information about the atomic energy program, and it 
© = will be easier to get as a result of a review just completed by 35 scientists under 
the supervision of the Atomic Energy Commission’s Division of Classification. 
They studied 30,773 classified reports, declassified 10,916, labeled 8,754 “con- 
fidential” and kept only 11,283 as “secret.” 





Declassified reports will be made available as regular scientific liter- 
ature. Except for 5,700 reports dealing with matters related closely to military 


; needs, all other documents will be made. available to holders of access permits. 





Technology | 


Newsletter 


(Continued) 


News reports this week indicate that Ely Lilly’s new drug, Cytellin— 
a substance that appears to regulate cholesterol utilization—is undergoing clinical 
evaluation in the New York-Philadelphia area. Actually, clinical tests preparatory 
to marketing have been complete for some time (although naturally some are still 
going on), and the material is being sold in that area. In its annual report, the 
firm says that full-scale marketing may be possible later this year. 


Derived from Lilly’s Sitosterols, Cytellin is structurally very close to 
cholesterol. And it combines with it to form an insoluble complex. in that man- 


ner, it prevents cholesterol from being absorbed through the stomach walls into 
the blood stream. 


The theory is that by controlling the cholesterol content of the blood, 
the drug may prove to be a valuable weapon against atherosclerosis. Lilly, how- 
ever, is not yet making any claims for the drug. 

e 


Thiokol may be a firm to watch in the hot polyurethane business. It 
will bring out a new line of polyester resins for use in conjunction with diisocy- 
anates to make polyurethane foam. 


Big selling point of Thiokol’s new resins is that the polyurethanes so 
produced are hydrophilic rather than hydrophobic. This, Thiokol feels, should 


give the product a big edge in sponges, where it could absorb up to 1,200% of 
its weight in water. : 








Thiokol won’t talk about the chemistry of the polyesters other than to 
say they are significantly different from any now being used. In addition to 
making the resins, Thiokol will sell prepolymers—treaction products of the diiso- 


cyanates and the polyester. This will be the firm’s first endeavor in that particular 
field. 





An administration bill to sell the government’s $2-million, war-built 
synthetic rubber research laboratories at Akron, O., went into the Congressional 
hopper this week. 


General Services Administration, which will handle disposal, sees it as 
a hard-sell. That’s because the government’s synthetic rubber plants—which 
utilized the Akron labs for pilot-plant and testing services—have been sold to 
private companies. And the purchasers are well fixed for lab establishments. 





GSA, therefore, is asking for an “as is” competitive bid sale, but it’s 
cautiously reserving the right to make “any other disposal.” This could involve 
selling the 11 buildings and their equipment for scrap. 


Here are two new developments in electric motors that could have a 
sharp impact on the chemical industry, one of the motor makers’ best customers: 


e Aluminium Co. of Canada has developed a new anodizing process 
that is said to insulate aluminum wire quickly and cheaply. (Reynolds said that 
it had a similar process just a short while back.) Alcan says motors using the wire 
could be made “smaller, cheaper and lighter, and could run hotter.” 








e Allis-Chalmers has just introduced a new synchronous motor (the 
Synduction). Essentially, it’s a hybrid having the constant speed characteristics 
of synchronous machines, yet approaching the efficiency and power factor of 
squirrel cage induction motors. 
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Now “Dutch Boy” Stabilizer research 
is helping the electrical industry 


rewire yesterday’s conduits 


for tomorrow’s loads 


Today, the electrical industry is stressing 
adequate wiring. 

In existing structures, that means re- 
wiring. A gigantic task! But the electrical 
industry has developed a way to make it 
easier , . . vinyl insulations with stepped- 
up efficiency. 

“Dutch Boy” Stabilizer research 
boosts quality of vinyl stocks 
In producing vinyl insulations, processors 
face several problems of quality that 
“Dutch Boy” Stabilizer research helps 
solve. 

“Dutch Boy” Dythal®, for example, over- 
comes high service temperatures. “Dutch 
Boy” Dyphos® stabilizes against light and 
weather. For standard insulation stocks, the 
“Dutch Boy” Tribase Stabilizers are pre- 
ferred. 

And just last year, came “Dutch Boy” 
Stabilizer Lectro “60,” unique for water 


Ditch Bou 
CHEMICALS 


... and get the plus 
of a name you know .. . for quality 
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repellency, economy, and over-all efficiency. 


Helping other industries, too 


“Dutch Boy” Stabilizer research is also 
stepping up quality in vinyl flooring, or- 
ganosols, plastisols, and profile extrusions. 


At the same time, ‘“‘Dutch Boy” research 


in thixotropic gelling agents (BENTONE®S 
and BEN-A-GEL®) is helping the paint, oil, 
ink, and other industries improve body and 
flow characteristics of their products. 


Mail the coupon for details on the 


“Dutch Boy” Chemicals mentioned above. 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
In Canada: C di Titani Pi Limited 
630 Dorchester Street, West + Montreal 
Gentlemen: Please send literature checked below: 
Folders on “Dutch Boy” Stabilizers: 


(J for vinyl electrical C) for other vinyl stocks 
insulation stocks (specify) 














“Dutch Boy” Handbooks: 

(] “Dutcn Boy” BENTONE 18-C (gels high-polarity compounds) 
(] “Dutcn Boy” BENTONE 34 (gels lower-polarity compounds) 
() “Dutcn Boy” Ben-a-cet Folder (gels aqueous compounds) 


Title. 
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TiO2 Pinch: Respite Coming 


Supply-strapped titanium dioxide 
users are breathing a bit easier*because, 
at long last, new capacity is boosting 
the nation’s potential supply of this 
important chemical. 


By summer, substantially larger 
amounts of the pigment will be mov- 
ing into the market; and by the end 
of next year, U.S. TiOe production 
should climb nearly 100,000 tons/ 
year higher than it was in °55, hit 
an annual rate of approximately 440,- 
000 tons. 

This long-awaited capacity surge 
will be the largest in many years; in 
fact, production increases expected by 
the end of °57 are almost twice the 
gains made during the past five years. 

Compared with the coming 100,- 
000-tons/year output jump, the 42,- 
000-ton advance in the years 1950-53 
is moderate; and the no more than 
9,000-ton gain in the 1953-55 period 
is unimpressive. 

Two years ago industry planners 
failed to anticipate the coming tight 
market, thought there would be ample 


capacity in °55. As a result, produc- 
tion has not kept pace with demand. 
But now, relief seems assured. 

Du Pont is pushing a particularly 
ambitious program, will probably con- 
struct four new units. Two expansions 
will be at Edge Moor, Del., with the 
first due to come in by this fall; the 
second should be ready in °57. A third 
plant, also scheduled for °57, will be 
built in Baltimore, Md. 

Plant capacities are not being re- 
vealed, but spokesmen do not deny 
previously published reports, which 
say that these three units will up Du 
Pont’s titanium dioxide output by over 
25%, to a total of some 140,000 tons/ 
year. 

Du Pont’s fourth planned unit is 
for Johnsonville, Tenn.; it hasn’t yet 
received final approval, but there seems 
little doubt that it will go through, 
possibly by 1958. If the Johnsonville 
plant is built, the four new expansions 
together will up the firm’s titanium 
dioxide capacity at least 60% above 
what it is today. 


Meanwhile, a multiple expansion 
program has also been mapped out by 
Glidden. The first plant, costing $10 
million, is already going up in Balti- 
more; originally planned for comple- 
tion in April, it’s been delayed by 
bad weather, is now scheduled to go 
onstream about June 1. 

Glidden has released no official ca- 
pacity figures for the plant, but in- 
dustry observers estimate its capacity 
at 18-20,000 tons/year. Company 
spokesmen do say, however, that two 
other plants—to be built as additions 
to the first—will triple the new ca- 
pacity. 

Now reportedly producing titanium 
dioxide at full capacity is the recently 
completed 36,000-tons/year St. Louis 
unit of Titanium Pigments (subsidiary 
of National Lead). The firm is also 
building a $15-million plant in Canada, 
expects to complete it by mid-’57. No 
pigment will be exported to the U.S., 
but with increased Canadian supply, 
more U.S.-made pigment (now sent 
to Canada) will remain in this coun- 
try. 

Some titanium dioxide is already 
being turned out at American Cyana- 
mid’s new Savannah, Ga., plant, but 
full production has not yet been 
reached. 

Skirting questions pertaining to the 
plant’s capacity, company spokesmen 
say that their firm now makes approxi- 
mately 15% of aH pure titanium 
dioxide produced in this country, and 
that the Savannah addition will in- 
crease Cyanamid’s TiO capacity by 
approximately 35% (including the 
loss of capacity resulting from the 
sale—effective May 1—of its Glouces- 
ter City, N.J., plant to New Jersey 
Zinc). 

Export Drain: The export picture 
injects a confusing note into the ti- 
tanium dioxide supply/demand _ pic- 
ture. Right now, sale of appreciable 
amounts of titanium pigments to hard- 
pressed overseas buyers is aggravating 
the shortage here. 

Exports amounted to a little under 
40,000 tons in 1953, then climbed 
to well over 60,000 in °54. Last year, 
they dropped off about 14%, but still 
totaled a healthy 54,353 tons. 

The dollar value of exported pig- 
ments declined even more last year 
—20.4%—which may indicate that 
more lower-priced calcium-containing 
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Many municipalities report immediate relief using as little as 12 per 


cent Thanite for quick knockdown in combination with a chlorinated 


hydrocarbon toxicant for residual effect. For more information write: 


Agricultural Chemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 


| HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


INCORPORATED NT56-1 


992 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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LOW RECOVERY COST 
OF HIGH BOILING 
SOLVENTS 


Common commercial solvents of 
medium volatility (up to 250°F) 
range in price from 3b¢ per gallon 
(xylene) to $1.09 per gallon 
(MIBK). However, you can re- 
cover them fcr re-use again and 
again for as little as 2 to 6¢—di- 
rect operating cost of a Barnebey- 
Cheney Automatic Solvent Re- 
covery system. If water immicible, 
the average price is 2¢ per gallon. 
This savings potential readil 
amortizes your investment in sol- 
vent recovery equipment. 

If you evaporate solvents in your 
process, it will pay you to inves- 
tigate the Barnebey-Cheney Auto- 
matic Solvent Recovery method. 
Write or call for full details. 








BARNEBEY-LHENEY 





Sodium Fluoride 


Hydrofluoric Acid 
70/75% and 48% 


Potassium Titanium 
Fluoride 


Ammonium 
Bifluoride 


Potassium 
Zirconium 
Fluoride 


Lead Cyanamid 





BERKSHIRE CHEMICALS INC 


GRAYBAR BUILDING 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE + NEW YORK 17 
LExington 2.5959 + “BERKSKEM” New York 
55 New Montgomery St. + Son Francisco 5, Col: 


Philadelphia + Boston + Cleveland + Chicago 
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MARKETS  . 


pigments went overseas than in pre- 
ceding years. 

Moreover, it’s rumored that titanium 
pigments bring 50¢/Ib. in foreign gray 
markets, compared with 22-24¢/Ib. in 
the U.S.; if true, it helps explain why 
large amounts of pigments are ex- 
ported when there are plenty of cus- 
tomers right here at home. 

In any event, these foreign buyers 
will probably continue to drain off 
material that could well be absorbed 
by U.S. markets—at least until ade- 
quate titanium dioxide capacity _ is 
built up in these other countries. 

Where It Goes: The end-use pattern 
for titanium dioxide is hard to pin 
down because the needs of some con- 
sumers change too rapidly to allow 
constant adjustment of data, and be- 
cause the presence of other materials 
(e.g., calcium) in some titanium pig- 
ments complicates conversion of data 
to a 100% titanium dioxide basis. 

However, here’s the consensus of 
many government and industry ex- 


perts on the uses of titanium dioxide 
in the U.S. in 1955: 

Still the largest consumer, of course, 
was paint, which took about 54% 
of all titanium dioxide pigments; 
paper used 13%, is now followed 
closely by floor covering uses, which 
have burgeoned to approximately 
12%; rubber outlets took 5%, are 
growing steadily; coated fabrics and 
printing inks trailed with 4% and 
3.5%, respectively; miscellaneous ap- 
plications accounted for the remaining 
8.5%. 

With so many healthy outlets, ti- 
tanium dioxide needs should grow 
steadily in the years ahead. It’s also 
clear that though U.S. TiOz produc- 
tion capacity is getting a sizable boost, 
there’s no danger of a glut in the 
market. On the contrary, many ob- 
servers only hope that the current 
production surge will continue as a 
steady and orderly growth, will be 
something more than a brief respite 
to harassed consumers. 





Out in the Open 


VINYL ACETATE monomer 
starts flowing this month from Air 
Reduction’s new outdoor installa- 
tion at Calvert City, Ky. When pro- 
duction reaches full capacity, 30 
million Ibs./year of monomer will 
pour from the $3-million plant. 

Product will be available in two 





grades, viz., both fully inhibited and 
partly inhibited against homopoly- 
merization in transit and storage. 

The unit is Airco’s second at 
Calvert City, follows a calcium car- 
bide and acetylene generating plant; 
yet to come is an oxygen and nitro- 
gen plant. 
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How does a toothpaste die? 


No brand just dies. It’s squeezed out of existence by better, faster- 
selling competitors. 


The up-and-coming brands right now — those selling the most, the 
fastest — are VEEGUM formulated. 


Does your brand belong to this alert, new group? 


At a suggestion from your research group, we can show you what this 
new generation is up to, and what VEEGUM has to do with it. 


VEEGUM is a unique, inorganic binding, bodying and emulsifying agent. 
R. T. VANDERBILT CO. 
SPECIALTIES DEPARTMENT 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Set to serve.:. 


An industry, to do its job well, must give of its 
“mind-power” as it does of man power and 
machines. This we do. 

How may our chemicals serve customers 
better? Where may we provide the chemical 
means to help solve new formulation problems 
in industry . . . in agriculture . . . or wherever? 
Pure, uniform, reliable as any product bearing 
the Oldbury name must be, our “mind-power” 
is here as well to serve you in confidence so 
that Oldbury products may serve you in fullest 
measure. 


OLD BOE 


ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Executive Offices: NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
Sales Office: 19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Plants: NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. COLUMBUS, MISS. 









































QUALITY CONTROLLED” 


INDUSTRIAL Resale 


ADHESIVES 
HADLEY’S 


Pesan — 


ee « GIVE SUPERIOR RESULTS Me GRAW HILL 
CEMENTS FOR. SPECIAL HADLEY spy seavies 
BONDING..{ ADHESIVES... ; 


FOIL TO FOIL | =. . . THAT RESIST 
PAPER TO FOIL WATER, OIL McGraw-Hill Mailing Lists 


PAPER TO ; AND HEAT 
POLYETHYLENE = Will Help You 


POLYETHYLENE -s SPECIAL HADLEY 


TO CLOTH oe | 
CLOTH TO CLOTH ADHESIVES SERVING 


CLOTH TO LEATHER WARIED INDUSTRY 
LEATHER TO LEATHER PAPER 

LEATHER TO RUBBER MULTI-WALL BAG 
RUBBER TO cua LEATHER 

RUBBER TO METAR RUBBER 

also. 














Merchandise your advertising 
Conduct surveys 

Get inquiries and leads 

for your salesmen 

Pin-point geographical 

or functional groups 

Sell direct 

Build up weak territories 

Aid dealer relations 





Direct Mail is ao necessary supplement to 


pe _— 

NATURAL’ ANI “SYNTHETIC @ well rounded Business Paper advertising 

SOLVENT RUBBER AND LATEX OD 
CEMENTS, RESIN E EMULSIONS poke a tear os ‘boaaels 4 gee 
medium at the same time as they concen- 

trate on the best business publications. 

wT IT “ae 600,000 of the top buying influences in 
4a, the fields covered by the McGraw-Hill 


publications make up our 150 mailing 


WHAT iibiems? 4 lists. Pick YOUR prospects out of our 
WRITE ‘On PY NE US Direct Industrial Direct Mail catalogue. 


HADLEY BROS. - - UHL C0. Pace ge a eg a 


514 CALVARY AVE * $T. LOUIS 15 
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Naphthalene Bustle 


Impressive, to say the least, was last 
year’s surge in U.S. naphthalene pro- 
duction; and just how impressive it 
was is evident from a special report 
prepared by the Business & Defense 
Services Administration. 

Most spectacular was the 87% jump 
in output of coke oven-derived crude 
naphthalene, which leaped to 61 mil- 
lion Ibs. in °55 from a little under 
33 million in °54. Sizable, but not 
nearly so spectacular, was the 20% 
increase in output of crude naphthalene 
by tar distillers; it rose to 21 million 
Ibs. last year from 17 million the 
year before. 

But despite the over-all production 
surge, capacity was far from strained. 
For example, coke-oven naphthalene 
capacity was rated at a near 88 million 
Ibs. about a year ago, 44% above 
estimated total production from this 
source in °55. Naphthalene capacity 
of tar distillers (23 million Ibs.) was 
about 11% higher than their ’55 pro- 
duction. 

Output of refined naphthalene, too, 
increased significantly last year—up 
35% to 96 million Ibs. from 71 million 
in ’54. But again, there was no crowd- 
ing of capacity—which was an esti- 
mated 150 million lbs. at the beginning 
of last year and, by now, is probably 
closer to 160 million Ibs. 

Not yet reported is the amount of 
imported crude naphthalene used last 
year to make refined naphthalene, but 
approximately a quarter of all crude 
imported (about 16 million lbs.) in 
1954 was purified. (Hence, about 62 
million lbs. of domestic crude was 
processed—with an average 91% yield 
—to bring total refined output to 71 
million Ibs. that year.) 

Imports of crude naphthalene for 
all purposes last year totaled a whop- 
ping 120 million lbs.; on the other 
hand, °55 imports of the refined grade 
remain virtually negligible—less than 
a million Ibs. 

Where did all this naphthalene go? 
An end-use pattern for 1955 is not yet 
available, but here’s how 381.4 million 
Ibs. of the chemical were distributed 
in °54: manufacture of phthalic anhy- 
dride (over 241 million lbs.) required 
more than 306 million Ibs. of naph- 
thalene; insect repellents (e.g., moth 
balls and flakes) took 19.9 million 
Ibs.; all other uses accounted for 55.4 
million Ibs. 
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Sodium 
Nieth yiate ....... 


Packaged in airtight steel drums 
of 25, 50 and 200 Ibs. net 








Free Flowing white 
hygroscopic powder 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS 
Sodium Methylate Typical 97.5% Methanol Free . 00S 
aia Oe Soluble 


Sensitive to air and moisture 
Packs 4.6 pounds per galion 


Formula NaOCH3 
Formula Weight 54.03 





also available 


Sodium Methylate 
Liquid 


SPEC 102 
Packaged in Steel Drums 425 pounds net ® Harshaw warehouses have been 
geographically located and amply 


25% solution of sodium methylate staid 161 cone anding-did dip 


in methanol Pa 3 them without delay. If you have a 
Analysis: problem our technical service men 


Sodium Methylate Content 24.5 to 25.5% will work with you toward its solution. 








THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 
1945 East 97th Street, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Chicago 32, Illinois © Cincinnati 13, Ohio © Detroit 28, Michigan ¢ Houston 11, Texas 
Los Angeles 22, California © New York17,N.Y. ¢@ Philadelphia 48, Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical > =2-:- 


sone tiake!™ 


B. F.. Goodrich Chemical Company does not manufacture these 
plastic collars. We supply only the Geon vinyl resins. 


Geow plastic collore wins battle with live steam 


ERE'S a dramatic example of the 

versatile qualities of Geon poly- 
vinyl materials —a plastic collar for 
coffee Hottles® that comes through 
sterilization in autoclaves or dish 
washers without damage. 

Other types of collars unwind, chip 
or peel under live steam or boiling 
water so necessary for hospital, hotel 
and restaurant sterilization. Because 
this new collar is made from Geon 
it resists grease, detergents, acids 
and abrasion. Besides providing heat 
insulation, the collar is decorative — 


comes in a choice of six colors. 

The collar is injection molded from 
Geon, dilated and shrunk onto the 
neck permanently. This application 
from Geon suggests similar uses as 
protective sleeving for the electrical 
and chemical industries. 

The remarkable properties of Geon 
have made it the starting point for 
many sales successes. You will find 
this versatile vinyl in colorful and wear 
resistant upholstery, in high dielectric 
insulation, in rigid pipe and in protec- 
tive coatings. For information on Geon 





please write Dept. S-4, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. Cable address: 
Goodchemco. In Canada: Kitchener) 
Ontario. 


GEON RESINS « GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ...the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 
GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAI American rubber and latex e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers e HARMON colors 
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Domestic producers of acid-grade fluorspar lost a round last week 
in their fight to increase tarifis against imported spar. President Eisenhower, 
ruling against use of the escape clause favoring the U.S. industry, sided with 


three tariff commissioners who saw “no present injury or threat of injury from 
imports.” 





The decision went against the recommendation of three other com- 
missioners—who did see a threat of injury—to withdraw the 1951 Torquay 
concession. Such a move would have raised the present tariff of $2.10/long ton 
to $5.60/ton, the pre-1951 rate. Furthermore, had this rate been restored, 


domestic producers would have pushed for legislation to raise the duty still 
higher. 


Domestic acid-grade fluorspar now sells at $47.50/ton, f.o.b. Rose- 
clair, Ill., and imported material is quoted at $35/ton, including the $2.10/ton 
duty. It’s claimed that under the present tariff, imported grade is delivered at 


the nation’s nine consuming centers at $2 to $17/ton less than the price of 
domestic material. 


U.S. producers have complained vehemently about these conditions, 
repeatedly point to the fact that, since 1952, imports have topped domestic 
fluorspar production by sizable margins. Last year, for example, domestic 
production increased to 254,000 tons, only 5,000 tons over the ’54 output; but 
imports in ’55 increased by some 46,000 tons to a total of 339,000 tons (CW, 
Nov. 19, ’55, p. 119). 


Defeated on one front, the acid-grade fluorspar producers have now 
teamed with domestic producers of metallurgical-grade spar to press their case 
under the 1954 “national security” amendment, which ailows the Office of 





Defense Mobilization a free choice of remedies when it finds imports endanger 
defense. 


Actually, ODM has already started a preliminary inquiry into the 
industry’s “national security” clause petition; but producers will now demand 
a full-scale, formal probe, will ask ODM to urge either a tight quota on the 
amount of imports or a sharp duty hike—perhaps both. 


Fluorspar makers think they have a better chance of favorable action 
from ODM. The only hitch: here, too, Eisenhower has a final veto. 


Plastics company technicians descended on Wena this week 
to be updated by Pentagon officials on new uses of reinfo plastics for 
packaging and handling everything from aircraft engines to ammunition. 

The full-day conference, attended by some 800 technicians, was spon- 
sored by the Commerce Dept.’s containers and packaging officials, with an 
assist from the Society of the Plastic Industry’s reinforced plastics division and 
from the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Prices of copper chemicals keep r. For the second time 
this month, the cost of crystal copper sulfate is u s time by $1/hundred- 
weight—to an all-time high of $16.70/cwt. in carload lots; simultaneously, the 
tribasic form climbed $2 higher to $35.85/cwt.; monohydrated copper sulfate 
went up $1.65 to $27/cwt. in carlots, to $27.75/cwt. Lc.1. 


Copper carbonate tabs, too, are marked up—-by 2% ¢/Ib. to 40% ¢/lb. 
in carlots, 42% ¢/Ib. l.c.l. 


Meanwhile, the price structure of the copper metal market remains 
as confused as ever. Domestic primary copper is still pegged at 46¢/lb. (CW 
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Newsletter 


(Continued) 


Market Newsletter, March 3), but Anaconda last fortnight announced a price 
boost for its Chilean copper to 53¢/Ib. in the U.S. market. Other producers are 
expected to follow suit. The 53¢ tag, incidentally, is close to the approximately 
54¢/ Ib. price charged in this country by custom smelters. 


But copper supply/demand in the second quarter—predicts the Dept. 
of Commerce—will be in “approximate balance.” The available supply is 
estimated at 729,000 tons, consumption at 653,000 tons. Domestic output is 
expected to increase substantially as a result of new production in Arizona. 

e 


The chronic short supply of nickel may be even worse in April. Reason: 
BDSA reports that the military’s nickel requirements for the coming month will 
be unusually high, presumably because of the accelerated guided missiles and 
aircraft programs. There may be some easing because of the government release 
from stockpile of a batch of ferroalloys and nickel ingots—-but whether it con- 
tained enough nickel to influence the market is moot. 


And despite reports that nickel salt supplies are a little easier than 
early this year, at least one producer unhesitatingly describes the present situation 
as “horrible.” However, prices of nickel salts won’t go up unless metal costs 
jump, and there’s no news on that score—yet. 

e 

But there is something definite on aluminum. This week, Kaiser Alu- 
minum and Chemical added 1142¢/Ib. to prices of all grades of aluminum pig, 
ingot, billet and mill products, effective March 26. 

Aluminum chemical prices probably won’t change, though, unless, of 
course, bauxite costs also start climbing. 

e 
Sharp cuts in prices of amy! products and fusel oil reflect an eased 


supply situation, competitive pressures. Here are new quotes by Publicker In- 
dustries: 














Isoamyl alcohol, down 7¢/Ib. to 25¢/lb. in tank cars, 27.5¢/lb. in 
carloads, 28.5¢/lb. in less than carloads. 


Standard amyl acetate and fusel oil are reduced by 4-442¢/Ib. to: 
15S%2¢/lb., tank cars; 18¢/lb., c.1.; 19¢/lb., Lc.1. 
e 
Four new forms of polystyrene are available from Dow. Offered are 
these Styrons: 440, for high impact strength and heat resistance; 429, also fea- 
turing high impact strength; 665, a general-purpose material for extrusion; 689, 
for molding thin sections, deep draws. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending March 26, 1956 
UP 





Change New Price 

Copper carbonate, 55%, bags, c.L, wks. ....................000: $ 0.025 §$ 0.4075 

ODOC SULENEO; ON, Oi Wo a es edd 0.01 0.236 
Monohydrated, 35%, c.l., wks., 100 Ibs. 1.65 27.00 
Tribasic, dealers, bgs, c.1., wks., frt. equald., 100 Ibs. ........... 2.00 38.85 


DOWN 


Amy] acetate, tank car, frt., alld., E. of Rockies 
WE es Sis Wh i oie ae ee RR oo oe 
Isomyl alcohol, ths., whka., Ert: alld. B. 2.2.0... cee ee ees ; 





All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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DiStRIBUTION 


Symbols of Quality: Versatile Sales Aid 


Almost everywhere you turn in the 
textile finish or plastics industry you 
can spot an emblem representing a 
product end-use standard. There’s a 
trend toward sharply stepped-up use 
of tag and quality standard programs, 
particularly among chemical manufac- 
turers. Latest examples: Bakelite’s tag 
program for polyethylene pipe; Gen- 
eral Electric’s tags for textiles treated 
with its silicones; Dow’s guaranteed 
polystyrene wall tile. 

Of earlier vintage are American 
Viscose’s program for synthetic fibers, 
the vinyl film industry’s seal of ap- 
proval, Cyanamid’s Melmac dinner- 
ware and vat dye plans. Not quite 
the same thing, but similar in pur- 
pose and effect are Koppers’ quality 
plastics housewares contest and Mon- 
santo’s Christmas promotion of well- 
designed plastic toys. 

And the end is not in sight. The 
Society of the Plastics Industry will 
extensively promote the U.S. Dept. 
of Commerce’s voluntary commercial 
standard for wall tile, may well insti- 
tute similar programs for other plastics 
standards (reinforced materials, pipe) 
as they become effective. 
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What’s behind this rush to tags 
and quality specifications? From prime 
producers and trade associations this 
week, CW got these answers: 

e Tags and standards are a top- 
notch marketing tool. 

e Programs act as pointed spurs 
to quality. 

e More self-service in retail stores 
necessitates better labeling. 

When a tagging campaign is backed 
with quality standards, the manufac- 
turer can offer the program as a sales 
aid to the converter, mill or molder. 
In turn, these intermediate processors 
can use the program as sales talk when 
canvassing retailers. And the retailers 
can employ the promotion in selling to 
consumers. Additionally, by promoting 
to retailers, prime producers can in- 
fluence middle-man processors to 
specify particular treatments. 

Equally important is the stimulus 
to make better products. Both the tex- 
tile and plastic fields are characterized 
by many processors or molders and 
intense competition. This can breed 
corner-cutting and shoddy merchan- 
dise. And when consumer sales of 
end-products start to dip, the chemical 


manufacturer gets hurt. Promoted to 
the trade and the consumer, standards 
campaigns encourage demand for 
quality, result in higher sales. Vinyl 
fim is a prime example of how a 
product can be rescued from disaster 
by a “seal of quality campaign” (CW, 
Dec. 10, ’55, p. 105). 

All Kinds, All Sizes: Symbol-of- 
quality programs vary immensely. In 
plastics, they’re hinged on Dept. 
of Commerce voluntary commercial 
standards; in textile finishes, standards 
are usually determined by the chem- 
ical supplier. 

The approach to control differs 
markedly among companies. For in- 
stance, when a processor applies fin- 
ishes, he is usually responsible for the 
quality testing and test-record mainte- 
nance, but the prime chemical pro- 
ducer reserves inspection and rejection 
rights. 

Bakelite uses price to control appli- 
cations of its vinyl resins and films. 
In selling its own extruded film, there’s 
little quality problem; in selling resins, 
Bakelite prices high to discourage 
corner-cutters from buying its ma- 
terial. General Electric, on the other 
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hand, has built rigid control into sili- 
cone sales system (see box, above). In 
most cases, the quantity of tags issued 
varies with amount of material sold. 
Promotion of quality standards by 
the chemical producer also varies con- 
siderably. Heavy consumer advertising 
backs quality codes for plastics, while 
only limited amounts are done for 
fabric treatments. Reasons for the 
latter: sales volume and profit margins 
don’t justify consumer advertising. 
Most important part of the educa- 
tional effort—especially for textile 
finishes—is beamed at the retailer. 
If he can be sold, the retailer’s sales- 
clerks can educate the public, the 
store’s buyer can insist on tagged 
products. And just about every trick 
in the book is brought to bear. 
Wide use of cooperative labeling 
and promotion is made. The chemical 
company, the garment maker, in some 
cases the Good Housekeeping guaran- 
tee, and others share label space. 
Policy on “how-to-handle” data on 
tags differs. One school bends toward 
highly informative labeling; a second 
group shies away from fact-packed 
tags because of legal (Who-is-warrant- 
ing-what?) and other difficulties. 
Passel of Problems: If you're think- 
ing of a tag standard drive, brace 
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in the program. 





How General Electric Runs a Tagging Program 


General Electric’s silicone products department maintains rigid 
control of its quality standard and tagging system. With few excep- 
tions, the department directs its sales efforts to the textile finish formu- 
lators. They, in turn, sell to mills and converters. Both finisher and 
chemical formulator, as well as the garment maker, must sign 
“letters of agreement” with GE, stipulating conditions for participating 


Garment makers request tags for a specific fabric lot from an auth- 
orized GE finisher, who then relays the request to its chemical formu- 
lator. The finisher also gives the formulator fabric swatches and a 
“silicone performance report” on tests it has made. Formulator o.k.’s 
tag request, combines requests, test reports, and samples relating to 
same lot number, then forwards to GE. The company checks pro- 
cedures and the fabric, sends out tags directly to garment manufac- 
turer. Number of tags sent is determined by the amount of silicones 
used. And each garment tag is numbered so cloth history can be traced 
in case of complaint. Such elaborate precaution is necessary, explains 
GE, to protect the value of its trademark. 

GE’s motivation in adoption of tags resembles that of other firms. 
It is both a sharp selling tool and a method of quality control. 








yourself for a deluge of tough prob- 
lems. The worst lie in establishing the 
code and subsequent policing. Take, 
for instance, what SPI has to go 
through to get a Dept. of Commerce 
standard. 

Subcommittees are formed to make 
recommendations for individual com- 
ponents of the standard. There’s con- 
siderable debate and compromise. 
Company A wants a high standard; 
company B will accept a lower one; 
company C objects to test methods. 
And the molders add their needs, too. 
Once agreement is reached, the code 
is presented to the Commerce Dept., 
checked by the Bureau of Standards. 
Then, if over 65% (dollarwise at 
wholesale level) of the trade accepts 
the standards, a code is certified. 

Policing headaches then begin. Un- 
scrupulous converters process yard 
goods with just enough finish to claim 
that a garment’s been treated. More 
common is the garment maker with 
stocks of tags for almost every 
conceivable process, and who use 
them, indiscriminately. And there is 
difficulty in telling formulators who 
don’t comply why they can’t partici- 
pate in the program. 

Although most chemical firms can 
take legal recourse, or adopt tough 


enforcement policies, such action just 
isn’t practical because there are too 
many intermediate processors. Best 
solution, one industry leader indicates, 
is a gradual program of education 
both at the personal and mass-media* 
level to point out the long-term effects 
of misapplication, mis-tagging. 

Tag Tariffs: Costs of tag and quality 
standard systems come high. Most 
money goes into the advertising, lesser 
amounts to labeling and laboratory 
control, Avisco’s current ad budget 
(much of it devoted to propagation of 
standards and tags) exceeds $2 million. 
This year Cyanamid will allot well 
over $500,000 to promotion (at all 
levels) for Melmac dinnerware. SPI 
figures it spent $100,000 to $200,- 
000 on the vinyl film seal-of-approval 
idea, will spend a like sum on plastic 
tile. And those sums‘ are dwarfed by 
expenditures of individual companies. 

Rising use of the costly quality 
standard tag campaigns indicates that 
chemical producers are satisfied with 
the results. Just where the programs 
will halt is anyone’s guess. But before 
then, you'll likely be seeing many 
more. 


*Cyanamid has been featuring a “Don’t Kill 
the Goose that Lays the Golden Egg” ad in 
textile and retailing business media. 
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DISTRIBUTION 


., — ; 
“RESINS CORP 


TEAM FOR TOTING: By integration with tank-car shipment, 
new liquid containers may bring bulk volume 


benefits to ‘Tcl’ buyers. 


Bins for Liquids Bid for Drum Business 


“Less-than-Carload-lot” fluid pack- 
aging and handling took a major stride 
toward the bulk direction last week 
when Kaiser unveiled a 550-gal. liq- 
uid version of its aluminum Nest-A- 
Bin (CW, Mar. 20, 1954, p. 64). 
Believed to be widely applicable to 
many chemicals, Nest-A-Bins are ex- 
pected to become an important com- 
petitor for drums and tank wagons in 
the market for liquid packaging. 

One chemical application has de- 
veloped to date; Shawinigan Resins 
is using a prototype model for local 
distribution of polyvinyl acetate on 
the West Coast. Already, both Sha- 
winigan and its customers report 
these advantages in the system: 

e The bin replaces 10. standard 
55-gal. drums. This means much re- 
duced storage space requirements, 
especially when bins are empty, be- 
cause component sections can be 
nested. 

e Material handling is reduced. 
There’s only one container to shunt 
about instead of 10. 

e Cost of material is less. Suppliers 
can quote a lower price per pound 
in bin lots than in drums. 

e The bins serve as storage recep- 
tacles. Special tanks and equipment 
aren’t needed to obtain benefits of 
tank-car or tank-truck delivery. 

Assets of the big-box system stem 
from its construction features. Differ- 
ing from its dry-materials counterpart, 
the bin for liquids is in two sections 
instead of three; the base an integral 
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part of the bottom section. Material 
thickness (61ST6 aluminum) has been 
increased from 0.091 to 0.125 in. 
Other changes: a 3-in. diameter brass 
fitting replaces a 16-in. diameter filling 
door on the top section, a neoprene 
gasket, and more quick-acting fasten- 
ers in the center channel. Height of 
the new container is 71 in., width 
42 in., length 53 in., tare 250 Ibs. 
Such characteristics should make the 
bin useful to the chemical industries. 
Virtually any chemical can be han- 
died, and linings can be used when 
corrosive materials are shipped. Only 
current hitch: Interstate Commerce 
Commission may not approve bin use 
for highly flammable materials. 
Generally, it will be up to the user 
to initiate application of the bins to 
his purchases. Feeling of shippers is 
that if the customer wants the benefits 
and economy of bulk handling by the 
new units, he should lease or buy the 
containers, supply them to the shipper. 
One Shawinigan customer, however, 
takes exception, states that his firm 
wouldn’t have switched if Shawinigan 
hadn’t provided the box. “Storing 
55-gal. drums is one thing, storing 
empty Nest-A-Bins is something en- 
tirely different. Unless volume is high 
enough to keep bins moving ail the 
time, they could become expensive.” 
Sales Implement: Shawinigan elected 
to supply bins itself to get a jump 
on competition. Advantages of the bin 
system, of course, represent a good 
sales tool. More important, though, 


is being the first company to employ 
the method. When resin users shift 
supply sources, reformulation is often 
necessary. And resin customers would 
be reluctant to reformulate to buy 
from a late-comer to bin shipment. 
That’s why every major vinyl producer 
(and some oil firms) has queried Kaiser 
on the method. 

At the moment, Shawinigan has 
not extended Nest-A-Bin delivery be- 
yond the West Coast area, is still 
somewhat in the testing phase. National 
use, though, is contemplated. 

Should widespread use develop, look 
for repercussions in the drum and 
tank-truck industry. The bins are sure 
to hurt both—perhaps seriously. Even 
storage tank manufacturers may be hit. 

These industries are not devoid of 
counterweapons, however. Drum peo- 
ple can claim no fork truck is needed, 
easier use in crowded work areas. And 
the tank-truck carriers can boast lower 
material prices, simplified unloading, 
and no problems of returning “emp- 
ties.” 

In any event, there should be a 
hot fight for the chemical packaging 
dollar. It’s possible that U.S. Rubber’s 
collapsible container and Goodyear’s 
melon-shaped Rolli-tanker (CW, Feb. 
18, ’56, p. 80) may join in the 
battle. And come what may, chemical 
producers and customers will benefit 
from the product improvement that 
almost always accompanies rugged 
competition, be it in bin, drum or 
tank truck. 
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DESIGN ENGINEERS 


You can fill a desirable permanent position 
in McKee’s enlarged Refinery, Metals or Indus- 
trial Divisi Our pansi program gives 
you excellent opportunity for advancement in 
one of the world’s largest engineering firms. 
World-wide McKee operation offers you wide 
choice in the design of Petroleum Refineries, 
Chemical Plants, Blast Furnaces, Steel Plants, 
Sintering Plants and Industrial Plants in the 
following fields: 


PIPING LAYOUT, STRUCTURAL 
STEEL, CONCRETE, PROCESS 
HEATERS, EQUIPMENT SPECI- 
FICATIONS, LAYOUT AND PRO- 
CESS DESIGN. ALSO PIPING AND 
ELECTRICAL DRAFTSMEN. 





You get top compensation, the security of a 
life-long pension, paid vacations, benefits of 
insu e, hospitalization, sick-leave pay and 
training program. 

You'll work with modern equipment in large 
air-conditioned quarters. Free parking on 
premises. 

Cleveland has attractive residential areas, ex- 
cellent schools and colleges for you and your 
family. McKee makes generous transportation 
and moving allowances. 

Write for an interview giving education and 
experience. No age limitations. All letters kept 
strictly confidential. Write today to: 





Edward A. Kolner 
ARTHUR G. McKEE 
& COMPANY 


2300 Chester Avenue 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 








PROCESS DESIGN ENGINEERS 


A progressive, major, engineering and contract- 
ing firm has openings in its Process Design 
Department for qualified chemical engineers 
with five to ten years of experience in the 
process design of petroleum —e and chem- 
ical plant facilities. Offices are in Cleveland, 
Ohio, convenient to desirable residential areas. 
All replies are confidential. Send details of 
education, experience, expected salary, and 
photograph to: 


E. A. Koiner 


ARTHUR G. McKEE & COMPANY 


2300 Chester Avenue, Cleveland 1, Ohio 








UNUSUAL SALES 
OPPORTUNITY 


An unusual opportunity for personal growth in 
a sales career awaits a qualified young organic 
chemist of integrity, personality, and ability to 
think ahead in a pp ae on well-established, 
but relatively small organic chemical manu- 
facturing organization. 

The chemist selected will be trained rapidly 
in our laboratory, plant, and office to assume a 
sales position of considerable i diate respon- 
sibility, challenge, and opportunity. The starting 
salary range is from $6500 to $8500 depending 
on qualifications. 





OFFICIAL U. S. NAVY PHOTOGRAPH 


HE USS Boston, recently commissioned as the first 
guided missiles warship in history, carries the newest 
and most powerful weapons afloat. 
Vitro Laboratories takes pride in the Navy’s “wel! done” 
for its part in the systems engineering of the missiles instal- 
lation and launching system on the Boston. 


Another first in the important new field of systems engi- 
neering is the comprehensive multiple-range timing system 
conceived, developed, installed and operated by Vitro for 
armament testing at the Air Force Armament Center in 
Florida. By means of pulse electronics, a time signal generator 
establishes base “central” time measured in 10,000ths of a 
second, The system transmits time signals to remote ground 
and airborne stations for precision command timing and 
time identification of action photographs, 


These are but two of many examples of Vitro’s role in 
systems engineering of the most advanced kind. They are 
forerunners of significant new systems applicable across 
a broad industrial spectrum. 


Vitro Laboratories is now building a million-dollar labo- 
ratory to make its staff and facilities available for new 
industrial and governmental projects. 


Write for detailed information to 


VITRO LABORATORIES, 962 Wayne Avenue, Silver Spring, Md. 
A Division of 





ca 
Vitro of AMERICA 
261 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


co Research, development, weapons systems 3° Uranium mining, milling, processing, refining 


Please furnish in confidence your complete 
qualification record with a photograph to 
Richard Kithil, Vice President 
THE CARWIN COMPANY 
North Haven, Connecticut 





Nuclear and process engineering, design ® Rare metals, heavy minerals, fine chemicals 
Refinery engineering, design, construction € Ceramic colors, pigments, chemical products 
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employment 
omsaviaatties in the chemical process industries 


@ Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to publication date. 





Lie / TECHNICAL INFORMATION 


= SECTION SUPERVISOR 
MOLECULAR SIEVE ADSORBENTS 


An individual with an advanced 
CHEMISTS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS: 


degree in physical science or en- 

Unusual Career Openings in PRODUCT, PROCESS gineering field, preferably chemis- 
and APPLICATION ek oa ge st try or Chemical Engineering, to 
Sao an expanding development program in: supervise sctideies a8: Gens 

* separation of hydrocarbons groups, engaged in (1) technical 

ene literature searches, translations 

test  histinn and customer liaison and abstracting, (2) technical 

process development and pilot plant design library and (3) technical files 

We want B.S., M.S. or Ph.D. graduates, 0 to 5 years experience, maintenance. Salary open, de- 


sent vp for LINDE AIR PRODUCTS COMPANY pendent upon experience. 


P. O. Box 44 a division of 
Tonawanda, New York 


ss Please submit resume to: 
Refer to ad: CW-M Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


Employee Relations Manager 
Research & Development 
Deptment 


CHEMICAL PROJECT iwem aaa 
ENGINEER 











Opening available for any engineering graduate with minimum three to ‘Phillips 


seven years’ chemical or petroleum plant experience. Should be able to de- 
sign processes and select equipment; estimate work construction costs and 
to supervise equipment installation and initial start-up. We offer excellent 
advancement opportunity in a synthetic resin plant undergoing multi-mil- 
lion dollar expansion program located in beautiful New England commu- 


. : e ———————— Position Wanted = 
nity. Send résumé and salary requirements to Marketing opportunities in Sales and Sales 
Development for chemist or chemical engineer at 


-S. level, preferably with background in rubber 
P 8943 Chemical Week or polymer field. Write details to P.O. Box 216, 


Terrance, California. 


330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. es PE NE ERA 
SALES OPPORTUNITIES 





























TECHNICAL DIRECTOR 
PETROCHEMICALS a mete it 


sales outlets—or if you are a manufacturer's agent 
FOR or chemicals distributor with the capacity, time 
and energy to take on additional lines—make your 
Petro-Tex Chemical Corporation of Houston, Texas. interests known in this column of CHEMICAL 
A manufacturer of petrochemicals owned jointly by Tennessee Gas ee ee ee oe eee 
Transmission Company and Food Machinery and Chemical Corporation. ee ee eee ee 

2 ene . ° binati for the hard selli d head. There's 
To head the research and related activities of this expanding company. Lia ERR orto aay 


; profit for both, which can be initiated through low- 
Write, giving full particulars of training and experience to: shih Gitstied névuticiog. Whe Titian Dais,. 


Technical Personnel Manager Chemical Week, 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y, 36, N.Y 
Food Machinery and Chemical Corp. 
12th Floor Chrysler Bldg. E. 
161 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
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EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





cowiact nna ot piiee ts | | RESEARCH CHEMISTS AND PRODUCTION ENGINEERS 


gravure printi on vinyl film and sheeting. 
Permanent position. Excellent solory. Write fully. New openings available for graduate chemists and for production 
‘ia Rag arent yr ed engineers in a nationally expanding chemical manufacturing concern. 
We are noted for promotion from within policies, progressive manage- 
ment, financial stability, good salaries and excellent benefit programs. 
Men we seek must be creative, enthusiastic workers with good technical 
CHEMICAL MAN training and experience. Recent graduates considered. Relocation expenses 
WANTED paid. Send resume and salary requirements to P9593 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 











A Chicago laboratory supply company having 
a large chemical department wants a mun 
experienced in marketing and pricing re- 
agents and “split” package items. W ANTED . eye Gacauadamae T 

P 1201 Chemical Week ® With Outstanding Potentialities. 
520 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 11, III. 


MUST HAVE WIDE EXPERIENCE IN THE INDUSTRY, AND, PREFERABLY, WITH 
NATIONALLY PROMINENT CONCERNS. MUST BE ABLE TO SURROUND HIMSELF 
WITH “TOP-DRAWER” PERSONNEL. 


IN’T FORGET OURS IS A NEW AND BASIC CHEMICAL INDUSTRY THAT GIVES PROMISE OF 
TAKING ITS PLACE WITH THE LEADERS. 


the box number when answering advertise- UNUSUAL SALARY AND BONUS ARRANGEMENTS. 


ments. It is the only way we can identify ONLY THOSE WHO CAN COMMAND AT LEAST FIVE-DIGIT SALARIES NEED 
he cba is ttems Om eens APPLY. INQUIRIES WILL BE TREATED IN STRICTEST CONFIDENCE. 


P1126 Chemical Week 1125 W. 6 St., Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
































to opportunities in the chemical processing industries 


e Closing Date—Each Tuesday, 11 days prior to publication date. 








SURPLUS CALCIUM CARBONATE OPPORTUNITY IN U.K. 


Chemical factory and laboratory freehold, 
Pulverized high calcium limestone ready for immediate — ave pe — - fine ayes 

: : . 4: icals. ners wili sell outright or consider 
and continuous shipment in large quantities. nai aiaaliaiane ateiote eeibeaniicntin 


° : licence or similar. Managing Director avail- 
Available in bulk or bags. able New York early April for negotiations. 


HIGH in Calcium Carbonate Bo-1191 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N.Y. 





LOW in impurities 


LOW in price  eeees Oe EMICALS—OILS—SOLVENTS 











DRUGS—RESINS—WAXES 
Write FS1085 Chemical Week Pee tn 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. Bh pagename grog 
WORTH 4-5120 


























For Sale =: Per Sale 








USED FIBRE DRUMS 


5 long. Aluminum Tanks—5 only 6,1 ions each 
errors 1415 en’ 6th 5 mf 4 bf + ay one-piece aluminum tanks, for immediate delivery Bought and sold 


frows cloeed pleat. Ideal for storage of most ISLAND DRUM CO. 

Marco Fiow-Master Automatic Processing line pn cordisily Invi 2 Hempstead Avenue, Lynbrook, N.Y. 
includi: Roto-Feed Mixers, KACR Reactor, er sale, but d LYnbrook 9-1220 
Kom-Bi-Nator, Homogenizer, Feeder and Pumps. S-1076, Chemical 1 Week. 

Perry, 1415 N. 6th St. Phila. 22; Pa. 























P : i” oo SURPLUS CHEMICALS WANTED SURPLUS WANTED 
‘tainiess Steel serey Dryer x high. 
Now installed in . Perry Equip., 

Mais Nook St Phila 22, Pa. Chemicals—By-Products—P lastictz CHEMICALS, PHARMACEUTICALS, OILS 


"TLASTICIZERS, RESINS, DYES 
Used Pigments — Resins — Solvents PIGMENTS, ETC. 


Semi Acid—some _ insulated. 
poe i: ln ge Good— late-model and real cometcas. into CORPORATION 
bargains. Immediate delivery. Contact Berkey or CHEMSOL, INC. 96-02 Beaver By sane wr Se 5 NM UY 


Gingerich at P. O. Box ave » lowa City, Iowa. 70 Dod Street, Elizabeth, N. J. EL 4-7654 
Phone 8-3691, 7798 or 4719 

















March 31, 1956 « Chemical Week 





ARIES 


THE C. W. NOFSINGER COMPANY 


OOD RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INC. 


TRACERS 


to opportunities in the chemi- 
cal processing industries 











Now Products & Processes 
Technical & Economie Surveys—Market Research 
iow ee ——— ie Ry —B~  — - 
Drelestion ‘2 and Expansi "Reports to to Management 

R. S. ARIES & ASSOCIATES 
270 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 








BROWN, BLAUVELT & LEONARD DIV. 


BROWN & BLAUVELT 
Chemical & Industrial Engineers 


470 Fourth Avenue 
New York ae Y. 


“Dependable Engineering | For 
rofitable Operations” 





Founded 1922 
Research « Analyses + Consultation 
Chemical, Nutritional, Toxicological Studies 
for the Food, Drug and Allied Industries 
48-14 33rd Street 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. 








H. KILLEFFER 
TECHNICAL PUBLICITY 
TECHNICAL SALES LITERATURE 
ANNUAL REPORTS 
COMPANY HISTORIES 
BIOGRAPHIES 
TECHNICAL GHOST WRITING 


Telephone: SPeneer_ 9-682! 
188 Westchester Avenue Tuckahoe 7, N. Y. 





Personalized Engineering Service 
PETROLEUM REFINING AND CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


© Surveys—Planning—Precess Design 
@ Engineering Design—Drafting—Preeurement 
© Supervision of Gonstruction and Operation 
906 Grend Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri 








MES P. O’DONNELL 
Engineers 


Professional En 
Petroleum and 


for the 
industries 


39 ~~ | Bowle Bidg. 
ity 


New York Beaumont, Texas 








RRINE 


Piant Design & Surveys covering Chemical Elee- 
treehemical and Metallurgical Production; indus- 
trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & 

nalysis & Reports 


J. E. SIRRINE CO. 


Greenville South Carolina 





ICHNICAL ENTERPRISES, Inc. 





mma I ne ay . Saduatetes 


Complete —- he 
Preduct & Process & Development 
SPECIALISTS IN 
SMALLER MANUFACTURING PLANTS 
Si Seuth St., New York 4, N. Y. WH 38-1544 





isconsin Alumni R h Foundati 


Project Research Consultation and Production Cea- 
trel Service in Blechemistry, Chemistry, Bacter!- 
a aalmeaeee » and Insecticide Testing and 





Write for price schedule 


Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation 
?.0. Box 2059-G @ Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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AMERICAN dal gay age co. 
Agency—Hazard Ady. Co. 


ARMOUR & CO. 
Agency—Foote, Cone & Belding, Inc. 


ATLANTIC apr sine co. 
Agency—N. Ayer & Son, Ine. 


BAKER, PERKINS, INC. 
Agency—Price, Tanner & Willox, Inc. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO ree see 
Agency—Richard A. Foley Adv 


BARNEBEY- ag og co. 
Agency—Byer & Bowman, Adv. Agency 


BERKSHIRE te nena gag INC, 
Agency—Givaudan Adv., ‘ 


BUFFALO FORGE CO. 
Agency—Melvin F. Hall Adv. 


CARBIDE & CARBON CHEMICALS Co. 
DIV. OF UNION CARBIDE & CARBON 


Agency—J. M. Mathes, Inc. 
CLARK EQUIPMENT C 
Ag 


0. 24 
ency—Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, 


Inc. 
COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORP. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 
DAVISON CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—St. Georges & Keyes, Inc. 


EASTMAN CHEMICAL. PRODUCTS, INC. .. 
Agency—Fred Wittner, Adv. 

EL posase DIV., FOREMOST FOOD & 
CHEMICAL CO 
Agency—Sidney Garfield & Assoc. 


ENJAY CO.. INC. 
Agency—McCann- Erickson, Inc. 


GENERAL AMERICAN Tare 
CORP., LOUISVILLE ty DIV 
Agency—-Weiss & Geller, Inc. 

GENERAL ANILINE & FILM bg 
Agency—L. W. Frohlich & Co., 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIV., ALLIED 
CHEMICAL & DYE CORP. 
Agency—Atherton & Currier, Inc. 


GOODYEAR TIRE & fg a Cco., INC. 
Agency—Kudner Agency, Inc. 


GOODRICH CHEMICAL CO. .............. 
Agency—Griswold-Eshleman Co, 


HADLEY BROS.-UHL CO. 
Agency—Whitehead & Sprague, Inc. 


HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


HERCULES POWDER Co. 
Agency—Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


HOOKER ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Charles L. Rumrill & Co. 


ag noon =r PAPER CO. 3rd Sov 
ency—Picard, Marvin & Redfield, Adv. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC. 


12 
Agency—Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine. 


KELCO CO. 
Agency—Cayton, Inc. 


KRAFT BAG COR 
Agency—Arthur <4 Judson, Inc. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., T 
Agency—Marschalk & bee Ine. 

OLDBURY _ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 
Agency—Briggs & Varley, Inc. 


ORONITE CHEMICAL co. 
Agency—L. C. Cole, Inc. 


PFIZER & CO., INC., CHAS. 
Agency—MacManus, John & Adams, Ine. 


ROHM & HAAS 


co. 26 
——— Preston, Chapin, Lamb & Keene, 


SCHENECTADY VARNISH CO. 
Agency—Peterson & Kempner, Inc. 


SHELL CHEMICAL CORP. 
Agency—J. Walter Thompson Co. 


SINCLAIR CHEMICALS, INC. 
gency—Morey, Humm & Johnstone, Inc. 


FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. 
Agency—Ray Hawley Adv. 


TOTE SYSTEM, INC. 
Agency—Ayres, Swanson & Assoc., 


U.S. RUBBER CO. 
Agency—Fletcher D. Richards, Inc. 


VANDERBILT CO., THE R. T. 
Agency—PS Advertising, Inc. 


VICTOR CHEMICAL WORKS 
Agency—Russel M. Seeds Co. 


vigesmta CAROLINA PREMICAL CORP. 
geney—Albert Sidney Noble A 


oan CORP. OF AMERICA 
Agency—Molesworth Assoc. 


WESTVACO CHLOR-ALKALI DIV., 
FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL 
CORP. 

Agency—James J. McMahon, Inc. 


WILLNER WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 
Agency—Silton Brothers, Adv., Inc. 


WOLF & CO., JACQUES 
Agency—Riedl & Freede, Inc. 


tracers SECTION 
(Classified Advertising) 
F. J. Eberle, Business Mer. 


CHEMICALS: Offered/Wanted 
EMPLOYMENT 
EQUIPMENT: Used/Surplus New 


WANTED 
MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


ADVERTISING STAFF 


Atlanta 3 William Kearns 80) 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 5778-2888 


Boston 16 .850 Park Square Building 
Hubbard 2-7160 


Chicago 11 .Alfred D. Becker, Jr., 
Francis E. Stewart, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Mohawk 4-5800 


Cleveland 15 .Vaughn K. Dissette, 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 1-7000 


Dallas 2 . .Gordon L. Jones, Adolphus 
Tower Bldg., Main & Ackard Sts., Pros- 
pect 7-5064 


Detroit 26 
Woodward 2-1793 


856 Penobscot Bldg., 


London H. Lagler, McGraw-Hill House. 
95 Farrington St., E.C. 4, England 


Los Angeles 17 William C. Woolston, 1126 
West Sixth St., Madison 6-9351 


New York 36 Knox Armstrong 
P. F. McPherson, Charles F. Onasch, L. 
Charles Todaro, 3830 West 42 St. 
LOngacre 4-3000 


Philadelphia 3 . William B. Hannum, Jr. 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 


Pittsburgh 22 
Atlantic 1-4707 


919 Oliver Bldg. 


San Francisco 4 T. Evans Wyckoff, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2-4600 


St. Louis 8 3615 Olive St., 
Continental Bldg., Jefferson 5-4867 
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The Bag Closing Machine With a Real 


There’s an extra pLus built into every 
model ET BAGPAKER delivered ... the PLUs of 
assured day-in, day-out top performance. 


The Model kT ties in with your existing filling 
and weighing equipment...closes open-mouth, 
multiwall paper bags semi-automatically... 
gives you sift-free, stronger, more economical 
bag closures with the famous BAGPAK cushion 
stitch. 


You can count on the model ET BAGPAKER to 
give you faster packaging and better product 
protection...at lower cost. 


Model ET applies famous 
“Cushion-Stitch”’ over dry 
tape for sift-proof clo- 
sure. Model E-1 applies 
“Cushion-Stitch” only, for 
use where sift-proofing is 
not essential. 


Vauverna 





Check these Economy 
and Efficiency Features: 


sf Closes 15 filled bags a minute. 
= Fast adjustment to bags from 25 to 100 Ibs. 


“ Completely portable —rolls to any pack- 
aging station. 


“i Bag starts and stops serving head when 
equipped with automatic control. 


"i Hoepner No. 150 Heavy Duty Sewing 
Head with automatic brake to prevent 
“coasting”. 


Bagpakers available include models A, D-A, 
ET, E-I and F-I—with capacities from 60 
tons per hour for the Model ‘‘A’’ to the small 
F-I where large volume is not required. 


Write today for details, drawings and capacities 
to Bagpak Division, International Paper Co., 
220 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y., Dept. CW-4 





BAGPAK DIVISION 





tonal Di pev...... 


220 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 17, 





BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta « Baltimore + Boston + Chicago « Cincinnati + Cleveland « Dallas « + Denver “e Des Moines « Detroit 
Angeles « Minneapolis « New Orleans « Philadelphia « St. Louis + San Franciseo* IN CANADA: The Continental Paper Products, Ltd. 





« Kansas City, Kansas « Los 
, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto 





Your best source always is GENERAL CHEMICAL... 


SULFURIC NITRIC 
BATTERY (Sulfuric-Electrolyte) MIXED 
SULFAN® Stabilized Sulfuric Anhydride 
OLEUM (Fuming Sulfuric) 


HYDROFLUORIC, ANHYDROUS 
HYDROFLUORIC, AQUEOUS 


MURIATIC (HYDROCHLORIC) FLUOBORIC . 
OXALIC FLUOSULFONIC llied 


ACETIC and many other inorganic acids hemical 
in commercial and reagent 


PHOSPHORIC seedlas 











America's Primary Producer Since 1899 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
Offices: Albany * Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham ¢ Boston ¢ Bridgeport * Buffalo * Charlotte * Chicago 
Cleveland ¢ Denver * Detroit * Greenville (Miss.) * Houston * Jacksonville * Kalamazoo « Los Angeles 
Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York ¢* Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Providence * San Francisco * Seattle 
St. Louis * Yakima (Wash.) 
in Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal! * Toronto * Vancouver 





